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What the Local Government Board Inspectors 
Say as to the”Working of the Public 
Health Act of 1872. 
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aur | im iYi @ printed to an order of 
” | ad “ws the House of Commons, 
 alolal PS lalala| dated August 5th, 1874, 
for copy of reports of 
Local Government Board 
ra dy Md te) Of the Public Health Act, 
rs PS 1872. As the name of 
DODD DOSE the late President of the 
Local Government Board 
is on the back of the return, we are justified in 
considering it to have been moved for as the 
best method of defending, before the House and 
the country, both the policy which directed the 
framing of the Bill, and the administrative vigour 
and capacity with which the machinery, so 
created, was guided, and set in motion. The 
order for the return was dated, as we have seen, 
in the month of August last. The ten reports 
printed date from April 27th, 1874, for the 
earliest, to June 23rd, 1874, for the latest. The 
order of the Honse for printing them dates on 
the 7th of April, 1875. The circular letter of 
Mr. Fleming, the secretary to the Local Govern. 
ment Board, calling on the inspectors for reports, 
is referred to as written on April 22nd, 1874, 

As regards the outcome of the reports in 
question there is one point, and one alone, on 
which the reporters are unanimous. Differing in 
tone, from an optimist admiration of the wisdom 
of the meagure, to blunt indication of its utter 
inefficiency, these documents agree in exhibiting 
the most complete want of system, purpose, or 
organisation that it is possible to conceive. 
After the passing of the Public Health Bill of 
1872 certain “conferences” took place between 
the Board and their inspectors, in which the 
latter “were especially warned against hasty 
action. They were to consider the circumstances 
of each district and locality, and advise the 
authorities in making the appointmenta required 
by the Act to secure the services of efficient 
officers, from whatever source they could be 
obtained, but they received no instructions 
authorising them in any way to force the hand 
of the local authorities, or to control or fetter 
them in the exercise of the discretionary powers 
conferred by the Act.” “These verbal in- 
structions were followed by the circular letter 
of the 17th August, 1872, addressed to the 
inspectors, and conceived in the same spirit. 
No other specific instructions with regard to the 
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inspectors by the Board.” 

The subject is too serious fora joke. But the 
above simple statement, in the language of an 
inspector who speaks of the “ credit ” of different 
courses of action under the Act prevailing in 
different districts, or at different times in the 
same district, as due to the policy embodied by 
the legislation in the Act itself, can only bs com- 
pared to the celebrated? advice to persons about 
to marry, — “Don’t.” To encourage “the 
experimental policy,” “a policy of local self- 
government,” is considered by the inspector in 
question to be the gist of the Act. To wait, to 
do nothing but advise people to procure efficient 
officers ‘‘from whatever source they could be 
obtained,” and carefully to avoid any usefal 
interference with local inaction, is the duty which, 
on the face of this return, the Local Government 
Board prescribed to officers from whom the 
country fondly expected something in the way 
of sanitary reform. Having been officially 
ordered, on the 17th of August, 1872, not to be 
in a hurry, and having then been left without 
“other specific instructions,” and undisturbed 
by a single question as to the result of their 
“consideration of the circumstances of each 
district,” so long as the administration which 
called them into ‘being as sanitary authorities 
continued in existence, it certainly seems to be 
much to the credit of the inspectors that they 
took any trouble whatever in the matter. Cer. 
tainly nothing that has appeared in our own 
pages, from the first welcome which we gave to 
the proposed measure of 1872, down to the pre. 
sent time, has equalled the scathing satire of the 
present reports. 

The return now before us follows the pre- 
scriptive usage of the Local Government Board 
in giving to the public no information that it is 
possible to withhold. Thus the “Contents” 
simply begin “ No. 2 District. Report of J. J. 
Henley, esq.,” and so on to No. 12 district; 
Nos. 1 and 5 being omitted. There is no hint 
as to how many districts exist, or as to the 
duties or position of the inspectors; none as to 
the limits of the districts. Nor is the letter 
calling on the inspectors for the reports pub- 
lished. One inspector, Mr. A. Doyle, has trans- 
mitted a report from “ Mr. Dyke, the very able 
officer of health of Merthyr Tydfil, accompanied 
by a good sketch map, showing the area of a 
proposed divisional district,” which serves more 
distinctly than any words we can frame, tomake 
conspicuons the absence of any such practical and 
necessary information in ninety-nine other cases 
out of the hundred. Bat in order that the sole bit 
of professional light shed on the waste of rural 
and urban district-making should not be too 
highly valued, it is prefaced by the remark that 
‘to those who attach importance to the physical, 
peculiarities of a district .... the proposed 
combination would appear to be recommended 
by unusual advantages.” Men who have given 
years of anxious thought to the subject of sani- 
tary reform may well be pardoned expressions 
of annoyance, irritation, and dismay at expres- 
sions such as these. The idea that, at the pre- 





write to his chief about “attaching import- 
ance to the physical peculiarities of a dis- 
trict,” as if it was a trifling matter of taste; a 
mere shade of opinion, which one man might, 
very plausibly, entertain; and another, no less 
plausibly, disapprove! Is not this enough to 
dishearten the most courageous? We cal} 
especial attention to the fact that Mr. Dyke’s 
able report, which is a practical exemplar of 
that method of approaching the subject which 
has all along been advocated in our columns, was 
sent to the Local Government Board Inspector on 
the 22nd of October, 1872. We only wonder that 
the inspector who had the courage to forward, 
even under the deprecating preface that we have 
quoted, any document bearing the stamp of pro- 
fessional knowledge of the subject, was not 
summarily rebuked or dismissed. At all events, 
a suggestion that might have been of valuable 
service to the whole country has been shelved 
for a couple of years. 

Passing to the results reported from the 
various districts, we are unable to present them 
with the brevity that might be desired, from the 
fact that each of the ten inspectors has been left to 
take his own course as to the information he 
thought fit to supply. The limits of No. 2 dis. 
trict, the first from which a report is published, 
are nowhere stated in the Blue-book before us. 
“ Four Union counties,” it is casually mentioned, 
are wholly comprised within it. In three of 
these, viz., Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, and Berk. 
shire (to which must be added a large part of 
Surrey), Mr. Henley reports that, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, they are under 
the supervision of well-qualified medical officers : 
the number of these, for the entire area, being 























six. Forty-five of the authorities appointed 
under the Act of 1872 (twenty-seven rural, and 
eighteen urban), appear to contribute to the 
support of these six medical officers. The latter 
can hardly complain of too restricted a field of 
operations. A total number of 114 authorities, 
fifty-six being rural, and fifty-eight urban, in 
this No. 2 district, have been thus tabulated in 
the report :—Forty-eight have entered into com- 
binations for the appointment of a specially 
qualified medical officer, who shall devote his 
whole time to sanitary work, and shall not 
practise privately. Seven have joined with one 
other authority; forty-three have appointed a 
single officer independently for the respective 
districts; seven have appointed the district 
medical officers, each in his own district; nine 
have made noappointments. The seven districts 
last cited have made thirty distinct individual 
appointments under the Act. Had all the 
unions in the district acted on the same prin- 
ciple, the number of individuals appointed would 
have been about 260. 

The number of Inspectors of Nuisances 
through No. 2 district, prior to the passing of the 
Act of 1872, was 117, of whom 81 were relieving 
officers. Under that Act the Rural Sanitary 
Authorities have appointed two inspectors 
jointly with the adjacent Urban Authorities, at 











galaries of 1001. and 1201, per annum. Thirty- 
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six unions have each appointed one inspector, at 
an average salary of nearly 1001. per annum; 
and twelve unions have made appointments in 
aid of which no contribution is sought from the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. Henley remarks, “It is abundantly clear 
that the bulk of the sanitary work needed in the 
country isa question for builders and scavengers.” 
Thus the function of the sanitary engineer is 
entirely ignored so far as No. 2 district is 
concerned. 

The report of the inspector of No. 8 district 
is disposed of ina page and a quarter. Fifty- 
six rural sanitary authorities in this district have 
appointed inspectors of nuisances, and all, with 
the exception of St. Alban’s and Oakham, officers 
of health. Oat of fifty-five urban authorities, 
fifty have appointed medical officers and in- 
spectors of uuisances. “ There are also three 
port sanitary authorities,” as to whom nothing 
farther is said. Mr. Peel echoes the language 
of the Local Government Board with much 
fidelity. He finds that “ districts vary so much 
in population, area, and local circumstances,” 
that “ no uniform scheme could have been suc- 
oeesfally acted upon.” Thus it is intelligible 
that he should add,—“ It seems tome premature 
to express any opinion on the working of the 
Act.” No hint that any engineering advice 
might be of use is given in this report. 

Mr. Farnall’s report, for No. 4 district, is 
systematic and business-like. He confines him- 
self to the statement of facts, and adopts a 
definite form, which might be advantageously 
followed by his brother inspectors. We are 
thus able to give the results of the Act, in this 
district, in few words. Inthe counties of Kent, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex, 126 
sanitary authorities, with only seven exceptions, 
bave appointed medical officers of health and 
inspectors of nuisances. The thorough character 
of Mr. Farnall’s inspection is vouched by his 
calling attention to the appointment, in two 
districts, of relieving officers as inspectors of 
nuisances. 18,859 nuisances have been re- 
ported to the several sanitary authorities, of 
which 17,188 have been removed by those 
authorities, leaving only 88 per cent. pending 
at the date of the report. 

Mr. Wodehouse’s report, for No. 6 district, 
enters with considerable detail into his corre. 
spondence with the sanitary authorities. The 
resulta of his two years’ experience are less easy 
to take in at a glance than is the case under the 
methodical report of Mr. Farnall. Thirteen 
Cornish unions have appointed medical officers, 
but have generally resisted the introduction of 
inspectorsof nuisances. Five Dorsetsbire unions, 
eut of six, have appointed medical officers for 
one year, and also inspectors of nuisances, while 
in the sixth the relieving officers are said to act 
ia the latter capacity. Nineteen out of twenty 
Devonshire unions have medical officers, five of 
whom are debarred from private practice. In 
only one of these unions is there no inspector 
of nuisances. Fourteen unions in Somersetshire 
have made medical appointments varying from 
one year to five years in duration,—and the in- 
spection of nuisances is also provided for. In 
the Bristol and Clifton unions, in Gloncester- 
shire, a medical officer has been appointed for a 
year, aud inspectors of nuisances are also pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Wodehouse considers that the appoint- 
ment of separate and distinct officers as inspectors 
of nuisances is a great step in advance, as bring- 
ing to the notice of the guardians matters of 
which they had no previous suspicion. He admits 

that he has had very small success in inducing 
the authorities to follow the advice which he 
gave with respect to the medical appointments. 
He gives no account of nuisances abated ; nor 
does he seem to have any more lofty idea of 
sanitary reform than that expressed in the other 
reports, to the effect that it is a mere matter of 
building and scavenging. 

Mr. Corbett’s report, for No.7 district, may 
be as going a step further into detail 
than that of Mr. Farnall. It isa valuable official 
Gocament ; less apt for the immediate use of the 
analyst than the former, but fuller in ita details of 
information. Copiesof correspondence and reports 
of meetings are appended to the report, and even 
the names of the medical officers and inspectors 
of nuisances are given. If compared to engi- 
neering reports, that of Mr. Corbett is a good 
model for that of a resident engineer, that of 
Mr. Farnall for that of an engineer - in - chief. 
Thus as the ultimate presentation of 
results to the public, while it is possivle, by the 
collation of some six paragraphs, and the per. 








formance of a few slight operations in addition, 
to arrive at such an abstract as we have already 
laid before our readers ip the former instance, 
it would consume two or three hours, at least, to 
extract the same kind of summary from 
twenty-five pages supplied by Mr. Corbett. Nor, 
after all, is the reanlt worth the labour. It may 
be simply indicated in the words of the reporter. 
“It would be tedious to relate all the difficulties 
and di i te I have had to contend with 
in almost every part of my district before attain- 
ing even the small modicum of success in this 


direction which I have hitherto been enabled to | all 


accomplish.” 

In No.8 district, Mr. Doyle ~—“* The 
proposal to form sanitary districts, to which the 
Board attaches so much i ce, can never 
be carried into effect in this part of the country 
without compulsory process.” The Appendix to 
Mr. Doyle's report contains that enlightened and 
intelligent report from Mr. Dyke, illustrated by 
a sketch map, to which we have before referred. 
It was sent in to the President of the Local 
Government Board in January, 1873. 

The report of Mr. F. D. Longe, for No. 9 dis- 
trict, is less discursive and conversational than 
that of some of the other inspectors ; although 
from the absence of summary or of i 
it demands a considerable degree of labour on the 
part of a statistician to arriveat results of remark. 
ably little value, a fact of which we before com- 
plained. We content ourselves with citing the 
remark,—*“ My information as to the actual work 
done by the several authorities in my district is 
not sufficient to enable me to express any certain 
judgment on the efficiency of their administra- 
tion, or of their officers.” This sentence, in fact, 
may be taken, with much propriety, as an ab- 
stract of the 108 pages which make up the whole 
blue book before us. 

In No, 10 district, Mr. Basil Cane “ presumes 
it is not necessary to set forth in minute detail 
the actual appointments that have been made, 
since all the particulars have from time to time 
been reported to the Board.” The contrast pre- 
sented by this very easy-going view to the elabo- 
rate details contributed in districts Nos. 4 and 7, 
affords a pregnant comment on the absence of 
systematic direction, which has allowed each 
inspector to take his own course, however widely 
it might diverge from that of each of his brother 
officers. Mr. Cane stands alone in assuring the 
Board of his “conviction that enormous good 
has already been done,’’—a statement in which 
we should heartily rejoice, if we had any other 
evidence than the expression of the conviction in 
question. 

Mr. Hedley, in No. 11 district, “has not as 
yet had sufficient experience to justify his ex- 
pressing any decided opinion as to whether 
* parochial committees’ will be formed to work 
successfully or not.” He has “suggested other 
combinations of authorities ; but in, no case was 
able to bring such an arrangement toa successful 
issue.” He breaks ground untouched by the 
preceding inspectors, mentioning several points 
on which he is “in doubt as to the actual state 
of the law, and on which he should be glad to 
have the direction of the Board.” These pointe 
relate to the regulations binding on rural sani- 
tary authorities, their power to order sanitary 
requisites for old houses, and the classification 
of the maintenance, repair, lengthening, of an 
existing sewer” as a special or a general 
expense. In conclusion, Mr. Hedley expresses 
his opinion that the returns to be obtained under 
a circular of March, 1874, will be of very little 
value, as referring only to paupers, and not 
likely to be accurate even as regards paupers. 
The general dislocation of the entire field of 
inspection is more graphically illastrated by the 
report of Mr. Hedley than by either of the 
others, taken by itself. A clear and concise 
table of appointments, defective only in the 
absence of sammary, is appended to Mr. Hedley’s 


In our copy of the reports in question, pages 
106 and 107 are, by some error in printing, 
blank. We are, therefore, unable to give the 
outcome of the experience of the forty-four 
unions, covering 3,401,762 acres, which consti- 
tute No. 12 district, on which Mr. B. Fleming 
reports. He remarks that in comparatively 
few instances urban authorities have combined 
for satisfactory appointments. Rural sanitary 
authorities are, for the most part, more willing 
to make appointments subject to the Board’s 
regulations. No serious opposition to the Act 
has arisen in Mr. Fleming’s district ; although 





he adds that “it would be too much to hope 
that all the authorit’es are working zealously 


and loyally for the well-being of their dis. 
tricts,” — an apprehension by no means to be 
confined to district No, 12. 

If any person who takes an intelligent inte. 


the| rest in sanitary reform can entertain the idea, 


after the perusal of these reports, that the Act 
of 1872 is very different from a mockery and a 
delusion, his views of cause and effect must be 
different from our own. There is one point, 
however, which does not come to the surfece 
on these reports (at least otherwise than ine 
negative form) that is far more vital than are 
the indications of want of plan, want of 
purpose, want of system, and 
tion that orop out 
We are not criticising, it be b 
the individual reports. It may well be the case 
that each of them is the work of an able au@ 
educated man, anxions fully to do his duty to 
his country,— but left altogether at sea so far as 
instructions as to that duty are concerned. Great 
research, patience, and skill are manifested in 
several of the reports ; although these qualities, 
as being unguided by any central principle, are 
to a great extent misdirected. It would have 
been more instructive to adopt the worst form 
of report out of the ten as the model for all, 
than to invite this perplexing variation of 


method, 
But what is cardinal in the whole matter is 
this. The ten inspectors all appear to consider 


want of organiaa- 
e 


that the sanitary officer required is merely a 
. A doctor to i disease. An 


inepector of nuisance, at 30s. or 40s. a week, to 
detect nuisances, and a scavenger to cart them 
away! ‘‘ Make adrain,” is the advice. “ Where 
ia it to go?” inquires the local 'e 
“ Wherever you like,” is thetacit reply. “Some- 
where or other—make the drain from the house, 
and the outlet will take care of itself.” 

Now, while it is true that the polluting and 
infecting power of the population of the country 
is as yet but small if distributed per acre, it is 
very large when concentrated in any given dis- 
trict, ultimately to be drained by a river outfall. 
On the one hand we are protesting, pro. 
perly, against the wasteful and wicked par’ ba 
of rivers. On the other hand, we are calling on 
all urban authorities to drain their districts.° 
While we insist on these two objects, each excel- 
lent in itself, without even contemplating the 
third part of the problem—the operations to be 
interposed between taking the sewage from the 
towns, and conveying, or not conveying it, into 
the river,—we are really using two Actsof Par- 
liament in order to enforce the construction of 
enermous cesspools all over the country. From 
this view of the case there is no escape. Make 
the drain as long as you like, but stop it up at 
the end, and you are doing more harm than good, 
by the concentration of venom. 

It is on this view that we have always urged 
that it is necessary, in the first instance, to have 
the counsel and aid of the engineer. We cannot 
recall a single word in the Blue Book, which 
intimates that either Inspeetor or Local Govern- 
ment Board has ever thought that any engi- 
neering questions were involved in sanitary 
reform. So long as this is the case it will be an 
open question whether much of our outlay is not 
doing more harm than good. 








STILL AMONGST THE ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 


Mx. Farp in his illustration of 

ballad (147) has certainly forgotten that the 
battle of Blenheim was not fought in England; 
his “Old ” and the children may be 
English, or Scotch possibly; they are certainly 
not Dutch. Of Sir John Gilbert’s works “Don 
Quixote” (540) is very unequal; the knight is 
very good in his attitude and expression of heroio 
elevation of sentiment as he finds himself waited 
upon by the bevy of fair ladies before him; but 
the spectator rather needs the Don’s pre-posses- 
sion of spirit to enable him to find any interest 
in the ladies. The portrait, “ Mrs. Gilbert” (365), 
is a kind of “ harmony in black and grey,” and is 
well worth attention as an interesting work in @ 
far more delicate style of execution than is usual 
with the artist. Close to this Mr. A. Moore is 
represented by tbree very little works, sli 
enough ; two of which at least, however, show his 
best qualities, “A Palm Fan” and “ Pansies” 
(358-7); the delicate colour harmony of the 
former is delightful, and the execution of the 
latter bright and sparkling to » ; the titles 





are of couree merely distinguishing names for 
ideal figure studies. If we pass over lightly the 
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are practically an assertion that Eoglish painting 
has stood still for the last twenty years; that all 
the new and wider aims and desires which the 
modern spirit has called up are an illusion; that 
what satisfied us then should satisfy us now. 
That is simply i Mr. Cope’s merits 
remain were; it isthe point of view 
e mentioned Mr. Sant’s trio-portrait under 
the title of “The Harly Post” (191). Thethree 
ape ny shan and hearing the letters 
e sitting down to breakfast; the two 
in white, the eldest in a slightly tinted buff dress 
which is of use in blending the white dresses of 
the other two with the rest of the picture. This 
latter figure is in a rather too stiff and upright 
attitude; the one seated on the right, leaning 
forward with slightly abstracted air, is about as 
charming a figure as Mr. Sant has ever given 
us: there is what may be called a moral beauty in 
the whole, too, as illustrating that most pleasing 
type of girlhood which, in spite of “girls of 
period” on the one and “ women’s 
rights” on the other, is still we trust to be found 
in many an Engli 
Mr. Millais Mr. 


good speci- 
treatment 
of a matter-of-fact subject; it has a very “old 
master” look about it. The portrait of the late 
Marquis of Lothian, also (420), has the same 
sort of excellence; the shaggy, unkempt¢look of 
the head with its ing hair and beard, is 
quite un-English ; it may be “ Highland,” per- 
As to Mr. Watts’s work, “ dedicated 
to all the churches” (584), we have not yet 
been able to find ont what it means, and every 
one else seems to be in the same difficulty. Of 
other portraits of the year there can no 
question that those of Mr. Ouless claim the next 
place. His likeness of his brother artist, Mr. 
Marks (29), is an excellent specimen of unpre- 
tentious yet powerful portrait-painting ; easy and 
effective in attitude, and painted with that 
happy compromise of manner which suffices to 
give all the necessary realism to dress and 
accessories without losing breadth and free. 
dom of touch. The head of Mr. Darwin 
(155) by the same artist, is one of the 
finest heads in the galleries, and certainly we 
should say the most striking work of this class 
which the artist has produced, and which will 
thoroughly confirm his rising reputation as a 
high-class portrait-painter. Mr, Lehmann’s 
“* Robert Browning” (90) is very hard, and, as 
@ painting, is quite inferior to the works just 
named; but the attitude is fine and character- 
istic, and the alert upward glance of the counte- 
nance very well given. The big “Testimonial 
Hunt-pictare,” by Mr. Wells, “A November 
Morning at Birdsall House” (112), with portraits 
of Lord and Lady --——, and the Hons. This and 
That, is a sort of thing one cannot see here with 
equanimity. Not that the pictureis entirely bad 
of its kind—at least, we have seen worse,—but 
why hang it at the Academy, to cover yards of 
wall.space with what is (as the advertisements 
say) “of no value to any one but the owner” ? 
Mr, Archer’s name is appended to a portrait of 
Professor Blackie, enveloped in a cloak, and ma- 
jestically posed for the occasion with his foot 
upon his native heath. A more theatrical por. 
trait has seldom been seen, but the artist is 
possibly not the person to “bear the wyte” of 
that. His portrait of “Mrs. Boughton” (194), 
@ quarter length, is a very good painting of a 
very interesting and expressive head; and there 
is a good deal of character and individuality in 
the portrait of “ Mr. Barton Scobell” (213). Mr. 
Orchardson sends two portraits, remarkably 
original in treatment (70 and 559), in which his 
scrambling style of i ion is much less 
objectionable than in the case of smaller figures, 
and, in fact, contributes a good deal to the effect 
of these two works, which are quite out of the 
beaten track of portraiture. Mr. Pettie’s “ Por- 
trait in the Costume of the Sixteenth Century” 
G18), a half-length of a man in a dark-velvet 
, with a rather o light on the face, 
should be looked at ; as also a portrait (418) by 
Signor Perugini,—a head of a lady, in a rather 
antique style, and very agreeable in colour. 
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the artist can go farther with it, 
rather prefer to see him turning his attention 
another phase of marine effect next year. 
H, Moore, who paints the movement of 
water this year, as Mr. Brett paints ite lig 
and reflections, has two works in his best style, 
and which indeed he has seldom equalled. “Ouat- 
side the Harbour” (1176) the coaster “ Fortune” 
has been stranded and abandoned, and rolls about 
half aground amid the breakers, one of which 
comes down in a scething mass of foam on the 
right; the movement of the water which swirls 
off over the shoal to the left is given in a 
masterly manner. But the quieter and smaller 
work, * Summer Moonlight in the Downs” (429), 
though less striking at firat sight, is perhaps the 
finer of the two; the soft sway and curve of the 
nearly calm sea under the moonlight, in the fore. 
ground, is given with a perfection which implies 
the closest study; one can almost see the water 
rise and fall. After these, perhaps one of the 
most successful landscapes of the year is the 
tumultuous scene painted by Mr. whirter 
(503), with the line,— 


“ Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


by way of title; this, which ts an 
autumn torrent in Scotland in full roar, with a 
wet distance of rain-enveloped hills, is a very 
fine free painting, conveying thoroughly the 
feeling of the scene; it has been effectively 
hung to balance Mr. Brett’s picture; the two 
make a fine contrast, though we will not say the 
balance is even. Mr. P. Graham shows a little 
too much of picture-making in his “ Crossing 
the Moor” (81) with its foreground of rough 
cattle; there is fine work in his best manner in 
the distant effect, but we incline to prefer 
“Twilight” (566), moor with a horseman in 
the foreground endeavouring to extract meaning 
from a very dilapidated finger-post ; the ragged 
driving clouds, their lower surfaces touched 
with a heavy dull red from the last ray of the 
sun, give the prevailing sentiment to the picture. 
Mr. Poole’s “ Vision of Ezekiel” (129) we must 
consider a mistake ; it is neither vision nor land.. 
scape, but an inextricable entanglement of both. 
In “the Entrance to the Cave of Mammon” 
(261: see the Faerie Queene) his genius for 
weird and romantic landscape is shown with 
characteristic power ; a deep rockwalled lake is 
the scene, with a sitting figure in the foreground ; 
the whole in that mysteriously toned half-light 
in which the artist excels. Then we come to some 
landscapes to which the smell of paint still 
clings, more or less. Mr. Smart, in his 

scene called “The Gloom of Glen Ogle” (517) 
has made great efforts to escape from paint, but 
has scarcely succeeded; it is a fine study ofa 
portentously gloomy scene, however. Mr. 
Vicat Cole is one of those artista who prefer 
paint deliberately; he lets see “how it is 
done” ; his “ Richmond Hill” (237) as a portrait 
landscape is most successful ; it is, as Thorncliff 
Osbaldistone would have phrased it, “‘ woundily 
like” the place, and effective at the same 
time. His “ Loch Scavaig” (513) is one of 
those works before which the unthinking public 
invariably exclaim “Oh! this is fine!” but 
the more cautious judgment of “the critic” 
will not be edb “le sg gy it, 
were ite forgetting, by way, r. 
Alfred Hunt, who says “ Summer Days for Me” 
(1,199), in @ large view of a pasture half 
shadowed by a purple hill, with the bed of a brook 
in the foreground ; a consideration of 
its effect and manner of treatment suggests, 
however, the conclusion that Providence intended 
Mr. Hunt for what he is,—a great water-colour 
artist ; his oil-paintings tend too much to the 


ge Fs 





effect of water-colour on a large scale; and 


» in previous years, and with a 
manner and feeling of his own; his more am- 
bitious work, ‘‘The Heavens declare the Glory 
of God” (128), cannot be called a success, and 
is far teo large for the subject. “The Quarries 
of Holme Ground” (231) is a much more suc- 
cessful picture, but not very interesting in 


subject. We should be glad to welcome the 


artist again on his old ground. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, besides a charming specimen 
of his well-known style of coast scene, “ Sandy 
Cove: Tide flowing” (369), very bright and clear 
in tone, sends two works of exceptional character 
(for him),.one a pi of that useful but not 
ornamental ship (if such a thing can be called 
a “ship”) the “ Devastation,” as she appeared 
on the occasion of the naval review in honour 
of the Shah; the masses of smoke from her 
guns are made use of to secure an effect, and 
Mr. Cooke has shown his power in producing 
a fine work under difficulties. The other work 
is a remarkably glowing Nile “ The 
Mountains and Plains of Denderah” (443), the 
river in the d, the trees on the opposite 
bank ing like bronze against the western 
sky, the tone of which is in the water ; 
the effect recals some of those in which Mr. 
F. Dillon used to delight, but more intense; 
northern spectators would say it was exagge- 
rated, but tropical people know that it is not. 
Mr. Linnell also contributes a landscape, 
“ Woods and Forests” (314), as good as any 
which he painted at the commencement of the 
present century; and perhaps there are few 
instances of a style persevered in for so long, 
with little or no modification, still holding its 
ground so well in the estimation of artists, as 
well as the public. Mr. Oakes’s “ Faliow Field” 
(481), though a little hard and metallic in its 
glitter in parts, shows fine feeling and execution. 
A very carefully composed and executed work is 
“The Horse Dealer” (69), by Mr. C. E. John- 
son, which balances Mr. Graham’s “Crossing 
the Moor”; a train of horses move from the 
foreground towards a village in the distance, 
along a road half hardened by a light frost on 
an autumn evening. This appearance has been 
very carefully studied ; a mass of trees fills up 
the composition to the right; in a quiet way 
this ia a very thorough bit of work. Inthe same 
room, too, we notice an original thought in Mr. 
C. Hunter’s “ Hours of Rest’”’ (30), where three 
empty fishing-boats rock lazily about near the 
beach, on a sea painted with considerable breadth 
of manner, though s little uncertain in tone. 
Mr. Knight's “Sandy Slope” (20), and “The 
End of the Wood” (152), by Mr. Farqahargon, 
are also noticeable, in very opposite ways, for 
that unity of treatment in which everything is 
subordinated to a predominant effect, which does 
so much to give interest to many an otherwise 
apparently unpromising or slight subject. 

Giving a final look round, we find we have 
omitted to mention Mr. Wallis’s very good work, 
“ Fagitives from Constantinople, 1453” (386), 
the scene being laid, as in his works of the last 
two years, in Venice, the picture being again 
a study of two figures, in the costume of the 
period, against a background of architectural 
‘detail, carefully and brilliantly painted. The 
artist has contributed a new item and a new 
manner to the annual exhibitions, but it seems 
in danger of becoming too __ like - wegen 
repeated in a slightly varying form. We mus 
do to Mdlile. Weanistte eae the justice which 
others have not done her, in hanging aloft in a 
corner her admirable though simple work, “ The 

t Goldfinch” (239), a figure of a young, plain, 

ut interesting French girl, busy over her 
studies at a table, with the bird perched by her, 
the whole remarkable for quiet foree of colour and 
breadth of style. Its position is a pretty speci- 
men of the sort of compliment an able foreign 





artist may expect from the Academy: the con- 
trast between this and some of the works on the 
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line near it would be ludicrous if it were not 
discreditable. What must French artists who 
visit the exhibition thinkofus? Mr. Le Jeune’s 
** My little Model” (355), is one of the nicest of 
his nice little children. Mr. J. D. Watson’s 
“Gleaner’s Harvest” (19) ie not a picture that 
strikes one, and yet it is quite worthy of the 
author,—a single figure of a woman, shaking out 
the proceeds of her work from her uplifted 
hands ; there is a quiet pathos in the expres- 
sion of the face; it will repay. more attention 
than it excites at first. In “ From his Flocks 
strayed Corydon” (490), Mr. T. Graham shows 
a scene of rustic love-making, in which the two 
figures are marked by a simple and natural 
elegance of design which removes the work 
entirely from the commonplaces of “rustic 
courtship” scenes, and yet is quite unpreten- 
tious and uneraggerated: the execution is very 
broad and free. Something rather new, too, 
there is in Mr. Sadler’s “Steady, Brother!” (450), 
two piscatorial monks, one of whom is going to 
gaff a salmon which the other is with some 
difficulty holding in from the bridge. A rather 
large picture by Mr. F. Morgan, *‘ The Emigrants’ 
Departure” (1,168), though a little too extended 
and straggling in composition, shows much feel. 
ing and fine drawing; a group of villagers on 
the road who have accompanied their departing 
friends partway, watch the receding wagons with 
various shades of sadness: some of the figures 
show considerable beauty of design, and recall 
a little the feeling of that gifted and lamented 
artist, H. Mason. Mr. Aumonier, whose artistic 
position seems to be on the rise, sends a very 
good work under the title “Spring: Peeling 
Osiers” (598) ; a flat quiet landscape, a little 
suggesting Constable in his quieter manner, with 
a row of girls near the foreground peeling the 
osiers along the line of a post-and-rail fence, 
which they lean against in different attitudes; the 
figures are designed with much variety and 
spirit, and the whole is very complete and 
harmonious, in alowkey. Though we expressed 
a dislike to the prevalent “ shaving ” pictures of 
the year, we must compliment Mr. Burgess, who 
for some years has perseveringly repeated 
Spanish subjects of very mediocre interest and 
treatment, on having achieved real humour and 
point in “The Barber’s Prodigy” (107), with a 
freer and more effective style of execution than 
before. Mr. Barrable contributes two small 
works of merit, ‘‘ April Showers” (137), a half- 
length of a pretty little girl seated under the 
shade of foliage, and “‘ The Prelude” (435) played 
on the piano by one young lady to another stand- 
ing by: the colour is effective and the figures 
very pleasing. Mr. R. N. Waterhouse shows 
some novelty of manner and feeling in his ideal 
figures “ Miranda” (76) and a group entitled 
‘Whispered Words” (260); with, however, a 
tendency to a rather disagreeable yellow tone in 
the draperies. Talking of colour, there is Mr. 
W. V. Herbert, who has not startled us by such 
an array of prismatic colours as he did a year or 
two ago, but whose “ Misery and Joy before the 
Altar of the unknown God ” (387) shows similar 
characteristics,—a desire for a striking and telling 
subject, and a tendency to theatrical contrast of 
colour. In this case there are two worshippers 
before the altar, a wretched cripple in rags, and 
®@ young bride (probably) in pink and white: 
there is nothing in the architectural back. 
ground to indicate ancient Athens. Still, 
we are disposed to welcome all attempts 
to rise above the commonplace level in 
regard to the subject matter of pictures ; and 
if Mr. Herbert can control and restrain his 
prismatic and theatrical tendencies, we expect 
he will do something. In a emall picture by Mr. 
J. Grey, “The First Touch” (919), there is a 
genuine humour; an Irishman of the most pro- 
nounced “ Paddy ” type has given the first dash 
of whitewash to the outside wall of his cabin, 

and stands back to judge of the effect, with the 

air of an anxious and critical connoisseur. This 

work reminds us of the sort of thing Mr. Erskine 

Nicol used to do before he took to painting in so 

much larger and (in every way) coarser a style. 

Near this Mr. V. W. Bromley has been consider. 

ably ill-treated; his clever and curious little 
work, “Midday Rest,—Sioux Indians” (914), 
having been hung where it could only have been 
noticed by accident, in a corner of the “lJecture- 
room.” In another corner Mr. Hemy has a good 
study of river craft, “Herring-boats towed 
into Shields Harbour” (874). A head of an 
old man, called simply, “ Study from Nature” 
(419), by Mr. G. E. Hicks, is very good; and in 
® very different way there is good art in Mr. 
Wirgman’s sitting half-leogth of a lady em. 





bowered in foliage, with the title (from Andrew 
Marvell) “A Green Thonght in a Green 
Shade.” Among some small works of consider- 
able interest and excellence, we may mention 
Mr. Gale’s “Going in for the Competitive” 
(628), but too true to fact in the figure of the 
poor jaded youth trying to keep awake over his 
“cramming,” with the litter of study books 
about; the details are- very carefally finished : 
Mr. E. A. Mulready’s “ Little Creditor” (599), 
trying to reach up to the knocker with the 
account-book which she brings,—an eye should 
be kept on Mr. Mulready, who is dving credit 
to a name: “Private and Confidential” 
(375), by Mr. J. Clark, representing two little 
schoolgirls, perched on a seat with their slates, 
exchanging some important secret; a charming 
study of child nature. Mr. A. Dixon’s 
“To be Left till Called for” (83), a little girl 
in the waiting-room of a station surrounded by 
boxes, and discussing a bun with a most amu- 
singly demure and philosophical expression : and 
“Oxford, 1650” (93), by Mr. G. Lucas, a small 
interior of a college-room, with a student of the 
period indicated,—a very effective little work. 

Subsequent inspection has quite confirmed us 
in the opinion we expressed in our first notice, 
that, without any decidedly great pictures, the 
general interest of the exhibition, in regard to 
variety of subject especially, is rather above 
than below the average. 








“LOHENGRIN” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


THoss of our readers who pay any attention 
to matters in the operatic world are aware that 
a work is being introduced in London this season 
by a composer who claims to be a revolutionary 
reformer in opera, and to put its philosophy on a 
new footing. The charge of Wagner against 
nearly all existing opera is that it is a mere peg 
to hang music and scenic effect upon; that the 
story and situations, which should be the basis 
of the whole, are made subservient merely to 
the display of musical ability on the part of the 
composer and the executants, and that elaborate 
compositions are introduced by which the action 
of the piece is illogically delayed where it should 
proceed without let or hindrance. He aims, in 
fact, at bringing opera nearer to the condition of 
musical drama, in which the action and words 
goon almost continuously, as in an ordinary 
play, with a musical setting running parallel to 
and illustrating, but not interfering with, the 
progress of the story. He is author of his own 
libretto, and by his theory words and music, 
situation and stage effect, are to be blended into 
a homogeneous whole, no one element predomi- 
nating over the rest, but all contributing in an 
equal degree to the total effect. 

This, of course, puts opera on a very different 
footing from its ordinary one as a professedly 
musical performance. There are no great airs 
in which a prima donna can exhibit her powers 
of vocal gymnastics, and no great musical scenes 
which ean pass without deterioration from the 
stage to the concert-room. The true significance 
of the music (though it has its positive beauties 
in not a few p'aces) lies entirely in its relation 
to the stage action and the characters. An opera 
so constructed necessarily demands great atten- 
tion to ensemble, and the romantic legend on 
which “ Lohengrin” is founded, placed as it is 
at a date (the tenth century) which gives op- 
portunity for any possible amount of display of 
semi-barbaric Medizeval splendour in dress and 
pageantry, is well calculated to bring out the re- 
sources of such a house as Covent Garden, 
always noted for the lavish manner in which 
scenic effect has been provided for when the 
nature of the opera demanded it. In this par- 
ticular case, the splendour and picturesque cha- 
racter of the dresses, in the scenes where the 
stage is full, realise an effect not to be forgotten, 
and worth the attention of artists whose sympa- 
thies are with strong and brilliant combinations ; 
the manner in which the masses of performers 
enter upon the scene heightens the effect, for 
Wagner, whatever else he is not, is a master of 
scenic effect and climax; and the scene of the 
procession to the church before the wedding, when 
the stage gradually fills with onesplendidly-attired 
group after another, to an accompaniment of very 
charming processional music, till the square and 
the steps and the balconies are crowded with’ 
figures in glistening armour and bright colouring, 
is something to remember. Stage architecture 
is slow to improve, we admit, and things 





appear among the buildings in this scene which 
are certainly “not of the tenth century,” if of 


any; and some which are decidedly of the thir. 
teenth. The first approach of Lohengrin, in the 
chariot drawn by the magic swan, is a remark. 
able piece of effect, the chorus exclaiming in a 
more and more tumultuous and excited manner, 
the tones of the band rising into a tempest of 
sound, till the dullest spectator is fairly carried 
off his feet by the tide of enthusiasm. 

The part of Elsa, the heroine, was beautifally 
taken by Mdlle. Albani, whose clear and pure 
voice went through all the difficulties of the 
music with entire ease and smoothness; among 
other points, her meditative soliloquy and prayer 
on the balcony in the second act delighted the 
audience ; and the long duet between the hero 
and heroine in the last act is very beautifal, and 
was given with mach feeling, but we fear it can- 
not be said that the part of Lohengrin (Signor 
Nicolini) is in over-fit hands. Mdlle. d’ Angeri 
distinguished herself as Ortrud, the “ wi 
woman” of the piece, and Signor Capponi 
in the music of the herald; and the 
of the king and Frederick, the weak hus- 
band of Ortrud (a sort of miniature Macbeth) 
were ably sustained by Herr Seidemann and 
M. Maurel respectively. 

It must be said, however, that the intention of 
the composer is not yet fully realised in the action 
of the chorus and “ supers,” who ought to be in 
continual and evident interest in the whole piece, 
whereas they mostly stand about in the old 
fashion and sing their parte; and many effective 
passages in the music which are intended to ac- 
company the action and expressions of the mass of 
the spectators on the stage lose some of their 
effect in consequence. Of course this kind of 
perfection is incompatible with the demands of 
an English opera season, where a different work 
is expected night after night, and there is 
no time for devoting such an amount of 
rehearsal as Wagner’s scheme really demands ; 
bat until this is done, the composer's intention 
will not have been fully realised. 

Signor Vianesi deserves the highest praise 
for his painstaking and careful condacting,— 
and conducting a Wagner opera is no joke. 
There was a tremendous and a very enthusiastic 
audience; but the system of applauding the 
principal singers on their entrance seems to have 
been quite put down by the Teutonic contingent. 
If English audiences are thus taught to think 
more of the composer, and less of the executants, 
a point will have been gained; and whatever the 
ultimate verdict on Wagnerian opera, we suspect 
its immediate influence will, on the whole, be a 
healthy one. The work is to be repeated on 
the 28th. Musical London owes thanks to Mr, 
Gye. 








SCULPTURE. 


Mr. Loven is executing _— large and 
important ups for piers on the terrace at 
Toddington, in Gloucestershire, the seat of Lord 
Sudeley. Each group consists of a male figure 
in powerfal action with an animal of some kind, 
back, boar, or dog, hunting and rural occupations 
being typified. The majority are already 
executed in Sicilian marble, and will soon be 
removed to their destination. They exhibit a 
sort of nobleness and grandeur not often found 
in works executed to-day having a similar 
destination. Toddington, some of our readers 
may not know, was built about forty years 
ago from the designs of the Lord Sudeley of 
that time. It is in the Perpendicular style, 
what, indeed, may be called the very Perpendi- 
cular style, and is illustrated in a quarto volume 
by the late John Britton. In this chatty book, 
which treats of everything and everybody, and 
has on the title-page the date 1840, Mr. Britton 
mentions a niche at the bottom of the stairs as 
containing the statue of a monk by Mr. Lough, 
and, in a note, mentions the difficulties under 
which the sculptor commenced his career and 
expresses well-deserved admiration for his statue 
of Milo, which firat brought him into notice. It 
is interesting to find the sculptor again at work 
for as ing Lord Sudeley. In Mr. Lough’s 
studio will be found many proofs of his continued 
devotion to poetical sculpture. 








Proposed New Pier at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight.—Meetings have been held in favour of 
the establishment of a new pier at the eastern 
side of the town, for the accommodation of the 
railway traffic passing to and from Ryde. The 
probable cost of the works has been es 
by Mr. Hamilton Fulton, the engineer ob 
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THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Tue science of Physics is very interesting in 
its study and very useful in daily life, but it is 
difficult to teach, because of the impatience of 
the pupil, who, in our country and in our day, 
learns a science with the intention of making 
money by it, and he wants to grasp the results 
of teaching without the trouble of going through 
all the processes of reasoning from step to step, 
making sure of each before he takes the next. 
But it is only by this means that he can ever 
arrive at a sure conclusion. To suit the com. 
mercial notions of our country at present, many 
teachers adapt their manner to the wants of their 
pupils, without—as it would appear—any con- 
sideration of their responsibility to posterity. 
difficulties, and make the worse 
appear the better reason, seems to be nearly all 
their aim; so only that the pupil may pass 
through some examination into practical life. 
The results we see daily in wrong-doing. 
itis unfortunate that this should be so with us, 
for what we do is propagated through nearly all 
the world, and it is a woeful contemplation 
we promulgate error and sham ways of doing 
things. For “physics” we may substitute 
‘‘ laws of nature,” and we may divide all affairs 
of life into two classes ; those of nature and those 
of morals. Possibly the methods of teaching 
morals and physical science are essentially 
different, and may be opposite ; but whether it 
be the teaching of morals or of physics it should 
be the teaching of a master; and the greater the 
master the more simple his teaching will be, in 
all probability. 

The knowledge of science which we can 
acquire is of less importance to us than are the 
means by which we acquire it, and it is in this 
especially that we desire the teaching of a 
master. We think we discern in Weinhold’s 
“Experimental Physics’ * the method we 
desire. The illustrations of physical phenomena 
are very well made, the pupil being shown how 
to make the tools and implements with which 
the experiments themselves are made. Thus 
the professor does not try to force upon the 
mind of the pupil an abstract conception of a 
trath in science, but to him an interest- 
ing series of small truths which lead up to the 
knowledge which it is desired to convey. 

It is shown, for instance, that not only solid 
bodies have the property of cohesion, but liquids 
also, in a small degree, and that liquids assume 
the form of a sphere when uncontrolled by other 
force than that of their own cohesion. Poured 
from a vessel, a liquid breaks up into single 
drops. Without cohesion water poured from a 
vessel would not form drops, bat extremely fine 
particles like dust. “A small, dry needle placed 
horizontally upon water will not sink, because its 
small weight is not sufficient to overcome the 
cohesion of the liquid particles at the surface, 
and to break through them. Bat if the point is 
immersed, the needle immediately sinks; this 
proves that the needle was not swimming upon 
the water, but was prevented from sinking by 
the cohesion between the liquid particles.” 

Gaseous bodies have no cohesion, but, on the 
contrary, it is only by force that the i 
of their particles can be prevented. Solid 
bodies,—or, preferably, rigid bodies,—have the 
property of cohesion of their particles in a high 
degree, and their form or shape can only be 
altered by considerable force. The porosity of 
bodies is an important property to be considered. 
Between the particles of matter of which a body 
Consists are which in some bodies are 

lainly to be seen, while in others they can only 
c seen with a magnifying glass; aud many other 
bodies, even when thus examined, present no 
visible pores. Nevertheless, sach interstices 
exist, although they are very small. Thus hard 
stones are often coloured for commercial paur- 
poses ; this would be impossible if the colouring 
Again, by using great pressure, liquids may be 
forced even through metals.” And even i 





* Introduction to Experimental by Adolf F, 
Weinhold; translated and edited by amio er 
F.R.A.8.; with a Preface o. R. 
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adhere much more firmly. Capillarity is 
another force, with which porous bodies act 
upon liquids. It is from this cause that water 
rises in wood sugar, blotting-paper, or 
Endosmo 


bstances, such as gypsum, unglazed and 
slightly burnt clay, parchment paper, animal 
mem i 
liquids through them, are interposed between 


And | two liquids, they present less hindrance to their 


mixture than difference in the specific gravities. 
When two liquids are separated by such a wall, 


that| the peculiar phenomenon is observed that the 


liquids pass through the partitions at unequal 
rates, and that consequently the quantity of 
liquid on one side of the wall increases, while 
that on the other side becomes less.” The same 
kind of diffusion takes place between gases of 
unequal specific gravity, and more rapidly than 
between liquids, if they are separated by a 
porous partition. It is usual to denote this kind 
of action between gases by the term ‘ diffusion,’ 


while the analogous phenomenon in the case of 


liquids is commonly spoken of as ‘‘ endosmose.” 
Gaseous bodies adhere strongly to solid bodies ; 
they are said to be attracted and held sostrongly 
by solid surfaces, that a kind of condensation 
takes place. This kind of attraction is especially 
remarkable between carbonic acid and charcoal. 
A piece of charcoal absorbs a volume of carbonic 
acid many times larger than itself. “A similar 
attraction takes place between the molecules of 
liquids and gases; liquids are equally with 
solids capable of absorbing gases. The absorp- 
tion of a gas by a liquid is mostly called solu- 
tion. Water dissolves various gases in different 
quantities, but of the same gas there is always 
less absorbed by hot water than by cold water. 
Fresh spring water contains a quantity of air in 
solution; if it is allowed to stand in a glass, in 
a room, so that it gradually becomes warmer, a 
portion of the air separates in small bubbles 
which adhere to the sides of the glass. A liquid 
is capable of holding greater quantities of a gas 
in solution when under great pressure than whea 
the pressure isdiminished. Hence a diminution 
of pressure has the same effect as an increase of 
temperature. 


How mechanical work ia performed is thus 
explained. “A body at rest offers resistance to 


being set in motion. This resistance is greater 
the greater the mass of the body. 
@ moving body offers resistance to being 
brought to rest. This resistance is also greater 
the greater the mass of the body; but, besides 
it is also greater the more rapid the motion. 


This property of bodies to resist changes of 


state is called their inertia. If inertia or any 
other resistance is overcome, mechanical work 
is performed.” In lifting a body work is done. 
We overcome in this case the resistance of 
gravity. If other circumstances are equal, the 
work will be the greater the higher the body is 
lifted, or, in other words, the greater the space 
through which the resistance of gravity has to 
be overcome; and the work done is directly 
proportional to this space. The law of falli 
bodies is fully investigated here, and it is foun 
that the quantity of work which a falling body 
contains is exactly the same as that which would 
be sufficient to raise it to its original height. 
This fact cannot well be proved in the case of 
bodies falling freely; but it may be demon. 
strated by means of bodies which are allowed to 
descend by the force of gravity through an arc 
of a circle, being held up to the point of sus- 
pension by a string,—the action of the pen- 
dulum ; and it is found that the law here ob- 
served with circular arcs of various forms holds 
good with all kinds of spaces traversed. “The 
peg xe | acquired by a body which moves under 
the i oe tena 2 ae ee 
form of the path traversed. It is solely depen- 
dent upon the vertical height of the space 
through which the body has passed.” As we 
proceed with our investigations in science, pro- 
viding we follow the sure and unerring path, we 
can from time to time cast off terms which may 


‘| have served, perhaps, some useful purpose, but 





&c., which permit the passage of 












which do not convey the true idea of what is 
meant. Thus we have been taught to call the 


their | lever and other simple machines “mechanical 


powers”; but they possess no power,—they are 
only the means of changing the motion of power. 
As the author says, “None of these machines 
can generate work nor increase it: on the con- 
trary, they all involve a certain loss of work, 
which is ex, in ing the resistance 
which the force of friction opposes to their 
motion. The advantage of a machine consists 
in the conversion of work, which is given in an 
unavailable form, into an available form.” 

About eighty pages of the book are given to 
an explanation of the phenomena of sound,— 
those numerous actions around us which we 


their physical nature, it is found that they all 
consist essentially in motion. The propagation 
of sound, the conduction of sound, and the 
reflection of sound, are interesting subjects of 
study; so are the phenomena of light. Elec- 
tricity also, as being an important part of physics, 
is widely treated by Professor Weinhold. Finally, 
he treats of heat. We have been accustomed to 
reckon degrees of heat by Fahrenheit’s scale. 
Thus we say water freezes at 32° and boils at 
212°, but for scientific purposes the scale of 
Celsius is better, and is now mostly used. Its 
zero is the freezing-point of water, and the space 
through which the mercury of a thermometer is 
expanded by the heat of boiling water is divided 
into 100 parts, and it is called the Centi- 
grade scale. Degrees of heat less than the 
freezing-point of water are denoted in the Cen- 
tigrade scale by the minus siga; thus, 5° below 
freezirg-point is written —5°C. The zero 
of Fahrenheit’s scale is -17°77°C. To con- 
vert any number of degrees Fahrenheit into 
degrees Centigrade, the number 32 must first 
be deducted, and the remainder multiplied 
by §, thus 149° F, = 117 x § = 65°C. Heat 
expands all bodies, liquids more than solids, and 
gases more than liquids. Solid bodies which 
are heated do not increase their volume to any 
considerable extent, but the force exerted in ex- 
panding is very great, for it is equal to the 
external force required to compress the expanded 
body to its original volume without altering its 
temperature, and the expansion is therefore in 
many cases of great practical importance, as in 
drawing together parts of a structure which have 
bulged out, by alternately heating and cooling 
iron rods. Heat applied to one part of a rod 
of iron flows along it to neighbouring parts which 
are colder. In the same manner heat flows 
from one-body to another, provided they are in 
contact witheach other. This kind of transmis- 
sion of heat is called conduction. Conduction takes 
place in different bodies with very different 
velocities; hence bodies are distinguished as 
good conductors and bad condactors of heat. 
Bad conductors are used for preserving the 
temperature of bodies ; that is, either to prevent 
abstraction of heat by colder bodies in their 
neighbourhood, or accession of heat from with- 
out if the body is at a lower temperature than 
those in its vicinity. Liquids are bad con- 
ductors, with the single exception of the liquid 
metal mercury. A body of water is heated 
through, not by the conduction of heat through 
its particles, bat by convection. Heat being 
applied to the lower part of a vessel con- 
taining any liquid, the particles nearest to the 
bottom are expanded by the heat, and become 
specifically lighter than those above, and rise 
through the mass to the top, colder, and therefore 
specifically heavier particles sinking and be. 
coming in their turn heated, so that by a series 
of ascending and descending currents the whole 
mass becomes heated. “ Air and all other gases, 
without exception, are bad conductors, and a 
flow of heat can only take place through them 
by an actual movement of their molecules, which 
must be produced by heating that portion of 
a gas which is lower than the remainder ; 
the heated molecules thus become less dense, 
and rise, while the heavier portion gradually 
descends and becomes heated in turn. A space 
filled with air cannot be heated from above, for 
the heated molecules in the upper portion of the 
mass remain where they are, while those below 
them remain at rest, and become heated only 
very slowly. When the motion of gaseous mole- 
cules is restrained, they do not convey much 
heat, even if they aro heated from the side or 
from below. The free motion of the air in a 
given space may be prevented by dividing the 
whole space, by partitions, into numerous smaller 
spaces. A free current is no longer possible 
a 
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under these cireumstances, and such a space 
could no be heated even by convection. 
It is in this way that substances like far, feathers, 
ashes, fabrics, straw, &c., become bad conductors ; 
the air remains stationary between their particles, 
and offers thus great resistance to the propaga- 
tion of heat by preventing & free circulation of 
heated molecules.” 








POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL. 

Tue Bill mted by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, intituled an Act for amending the Law 
relating to the Pollution of Rivers, is a much 
more important measure than a cursory glance 
at its seven pages might lead the reader to 
imagine. It goes straight to the point, in the 
manner of the foreign codes, rather than by the 
cumbrous and time-honoured circumlocution dear 
to English lawyers. Whether people admire the 
measure, or whether they oppose it, there can 
be no pretext for misunderstanding it. Itisa 
genuine and nervous specimen of what we have 
so often desired, a chapter of English law, ex- 
pressed in vernacular English, in such wise that 
no man of ordinary intelligence and education 
can have any doubt as to its meaning. If it 
pass without being complicated and made ridicu- 
lous in committee, it will be a measure of law 
reform of signal promise. 

Thus much as to the form of the Bill. As to 
its essence, it is as follows. It is divided into 


the declaration of law, the provisions for adminis. | po 


tration of law, and the technical directions as to 
legal proceedings, saving clauses, and definitions. 
It applies to Great Britain, but not to Ireland. 

The declaration of law is this. The putting 
into any stream solid refuse, rubbish, cinders, or 
any other waste or putrid matter, so as to inter- 
fere with its flow, or to pollute its waters, is an 
offence against the Act. So is the drainage of 
sewage into any stream by any channel con- 
structed later than Jan. 1, 1875. So is the drain- 
age of any polluting liquid from any manufacture 
or mine which has not been in operation for 
twelve years before the passing of the Act. 

In cases of existing drains, conveying sewage, 
the parties responsible are bound “to use 
best practicable means to detain or render harm. 
less the flow.” Any noxious liquids from manu. 
factures now in existence, but erected within the 
last twelve years, have a grace of two years, if 
such practicable means are adopted. All drain- 
age from works of more than twelve years’ 
standing is to be subjected to the same provision, 
that of the use of the best practicable means. 
The Bill might be farther simplified and 
shortened by consolidating clause 4, relating to 
manufactures, with clause 5, relating to mines. 
The provisions are identical ; and the clauses can 
only have been inserted in duplicate in anticipa- 
tion of opposition from separate interests. 

No doubt such opposition will be raised, on 
the pretext that it was the duty of the legisla- 
tion to define such best practicable means. This, 
of course, can only mean that the Bill should be 
shelved for ‘another quarter of a century. In 
defining clearly what can be defined, and in 
leaving fully open to the discussion of the 
tribunals the practical question of what can be 
done in each case, the framers of the measure 
have taken a course which is not only sound, 
prompt, and practical, but is inspired by the 
very genius of the common law of England. 

Under the head of Administration of Law, it 
is provided that local authorities shall give 
facilities for manufactories draining into sewers; 
compensation, if any, to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. Sani authorities are empowered to 
enforce the Act in their respective districts. The 
Local Government Board is empowered to enforce 
the Act, in case of need, 

A provision which has been long demanded 
for the satisf discharge of the duties of 
Sanitary Authorities is contained in the ninth 
clause. In a modest form it is really a substan- 

tial enactment, the due observance of which 
would remove much of the anomaly that now 
impedes the course of sanitary improvement. 
It is, in fact, a provision for establishing our own 
scheme of water-shed districts. 

The Local Government Board is empowered 
by this clause to constitute, by provisional 
order, a conservancy authority for the whole of 
the catchment area of any river and its affluente, 
and any conservancy authority shall have the 
like powers for enforcing the provisions of this 
Act as sanitary authorities have, as before pro- 
vided. The authority is to be con- 
stituted of representatives of the several sani 
authorities having jurisdiction within their area, 


the constitution of the new authority being 
regulated by the Local Government Board. 

In this simple clause is contained, in effect, 
the most im t amendment to the Public 
Health Bill that it is practicable to frame. The 
wisdom and propriety of making that measure, 
which is necessarily so voluminous, merely con- 
solidatory, is thus amply vindicated. The con- 
servancy authorities, if the country be parcelled 
out among them, would be the natural and 

authorities to decide on the general plan 
each district, in harmony with which every 
subordinate sanitary work within its area should 
be conducted. It is only necessary to add that 
each conservancy authority should have a re- 
sponsible engineer, and that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should provide for the co-ordination 
of the reports, plans, and proceedings of the 
various con authorities. 

Either in the present measure, or in a subse- 
— enactment, it might be necessary to give 

arther powers to these authorities 
as to authorising irrigation ; and as to dealing 
with mills, weirs, and other obstacles to the 
healthful drainage of our great river valley. 

Offences against the Act are to be restrained 
and punished by summary order of County 
Court. The powers given by the Act are cumu- 
lative, that is to say, that they are given in 
addition to, and not in derogation of, those con- 
ferred by any other Acts of Parliament. The 
Thames and Lea Conservancies, and the Metro- 
litan Board of Works, are not to be prejudi- 
cially affected by the Acts. 








A CITY OF THE FUTURE.* 
LETTERS FROM SHAKSPEARIA BY SCAMOZZI SMITH, 
ESQ., ARCHITECT. 
Written to his Friends in London during the Summer and 
Autumn of 1915-16. 

Myr Dear ——,—We went yesterday to see 
the docks of Shakspearia, which are built round 
@ small gulf ranning deep into land at the mouth 
of the Jasper, of about eight miles circumference, 
and forming with their various accompaniments 
a fine natural and artificial harbour. They are 


the | planned with the utmost ingenuity of contrivance 


with respect to all needful classification of 
vessels, and many of them are surrounded by 
lofty warehouses coming down close to the 
water's edge; and the rest are enclosed along 
with their quays and sheds by lofty and strong 
fence walls to defend them from the winds. 
They have underground or overground communi- 
cation with all the railways. 

No-sooner were we within sight of the 
works than we were charmed with their ap- 
pearance, for nothing can be more pictar- 
esque or pleasing than the skyline of the whole 
semicircular range formed by the rising and 
falling of warehouses, enclosing walls, towers, 
masts, &c., from whatever point viewed. But 
this pleasure was nothing to what awaited us on 


both science and art had invested them with 
their charms, 

This is due, I am told, to the taste and muni- 
ficence of the great shipowners, who were 
solicitous that the entire dock-works should not 
only be equal to the material p for which 
they were built, but that they should be in- 
vested with the utmost amount of architectural 
beauty for the sake of its elevating and refining 
influence and effect on the mind of the seafaring 
man. Nowhere do you see anything resembling 
the long dreary dead fence walls and monotonous 
unadorned warehouses of English seaports, dis- 
figuring alike to the river and city. Strength 
not only exists in these fence walls and 
buildings, but it is vividly expressed, as in the 
organic structures of nature, by every means, as 
boldly projecting plinths and pedestals, but- 
tresses, bold set-offs,and horizontal rustication,— 
elements displaying the principle of an inner life 
that gives relation to the different parts of a con- 
struction, and raises it from the condition of inert 
matter to affinity with the higher works of the 
Creator. They exhibit not only dynamical skill 
bub many of the beauties and of archi- 
—* Be: rani the whole a most charm 
sight. @ CO scale and strength i 
in them has ‘naturally led to a style of ienaal 
tion and decoration something like the Eg 
a style in which the loftier conception and 
imaginings of the architect have found employ- 
ment, and enabled him to exhibit that natural and 
just perfection,—that Herculean grandeur which 
arises from the union of strength and beauty. 
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a near inspection of them, which showed that | They 
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stately palaces and mansions of the nobility and 
gentry, halls, galleries, churches, or their 
accessories greet the eye, and remind you of the 
grand canal at Venice; end the scenes afforded 
from the along these ever- i 
streams, animated as they are by gaily-pai 
and rigged boats, are not to be equalled for 
in any city of Europe. Distant prospect is a. 
thing greatly cultivated, I may say, in this city; 
and for its sake regulations exist as to the 
heights of houses, in order that nothing should 
interfere with the view. 


that that city has been greatly improved of late 
in this respect, and that much has been done to 
repair the original mistake of treati 
town and river as if they did not belong 
other,—as the filling up of the George's Basin, 
ich, though some little sacrifice of dock 
venience, was an immense improvement,—from 
the broad highway it opened to the river from 
the town, which no Dock Board had any right 
to disconnect. Liverpool, I am to hear, 


i 
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diately abut upon it, and sculptural i 
occur in different parts of the long line of sea-wall. 
What raises your estimation of the architects 
here is that they do not claim any merit for their 
artistic treatment of the dock works in question. 
have merely followed the ancients and 
Medisvaliste, they say. The Romans had done 
the same before The ancient aquedacts, 
by which Rome was supplied with water, were 
80 contrived that even in their passage over the 
gates of the city they were made to add to its 
beauty. In wrt Middle Ages even military 





is 

has nothing at all to do with the execu- 
tion of his designs, which is entirely in the 
hands of another professional, the building sur- 
veyor (so called to distinguish him from the land 
surveyor), and is devoted exclusively to his pro- 
fession of fine-art architecture, just as a 

ot Ecurchitne euiaor dane lanning and 
esigning edifices, though of course he thoroughly 
understands constraction, and all its require- 
ments, as well as the surveyor. He gives at the 
based the execution every drawing 


responsible,—responsible for solidity, 
quality of material, and everything essential to 
the perfect and complete execution of the whole. 


In harmony with this is the fact 
hab the archisest ished 49 be ‘Semad by: ‘bie 
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li . . Bef uitting the subject of professions, I 


cost of a work depending for its speed of execu- we 
tion on the ability and honesty of a host of| may as well remark that there is a branch of 
workmen of every grade of intellect, capacity, itecture here which scarcely exists in 
and moral character; and that competition in land, viz., naval architecture. Military 
such matters cannot go on consistently either with itecture, for obvious reasons, is scarcely 
justice to the contractor or credit to the archi-| recognised; but naval is in great repute, and 
and|tect. It is said, moreover, that during theshort| the professor of it is distinct from the prac. 
period in which the contract system was tolerated | tical shipbuilder, he, like the civil architect, 
here, no committee or proprietors disgraced| having nothing to do with execution. This 
themselves by ting, out of a host of others, | branch is, as I said, in great repute here, and 
the lowest tender. It was generally (not always) | great honour and emoluments are bestowed on 
the middle tender that was chosen. Sometimes | its successful followers, it being considered that 
i“ highest, if amner? peer ry amount, was pea is the widest scope for a goo and talent 
adopted one. principle, however, was combining beauty, » and in the 
soon abused, which led to the more speedy down. i poor p Ae vos we cite: sae 
P.S.—I have but this moment recollected the 


fall of the system. 
particular inquiry of your last. As no clergyman 
here would ‘4 











pates 
his energies, in being occupied in what a man 
of lower faculties,—any man, in fact, of good 
plain understanding, whose been 
given to such kind 

as well as he, if 


The mention of builders awhile ago reminds me 
venture to read a sermon he had 


that there are no such menhere. Master builders 
not penned for his own, so no architect would 


are things unknown. There are master brick- 
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dered the more arduous and difficult from being 
encumbered with considerations about warming 
and ventilating, lighting and watering, draining 
and sewering, and all the thousand and one exi- 
gencies that the architect is bound to provide for, 
and which he cannot for a moment lose sight of. 
For my own part, I must say I heartily approve 
of all this, having always had a lively sense of 
the absurdity of our way of mavaging these 
matters. I always thought it ridiculous work 
for men, expected to be full charged with the 
“ divine afiatus,” to be examining mortar or 
testing foundations. Fancy the divine Raffaelle, 
whilst engaged on St. Peter’s, leaving some 
beautiful Madonna, or sublime Transfiguration 
or Ascension, to examine an abutment, or certify 
the stability of a pier ! 

This relieving of the architect from the toils 
and drudgeries of execution has had the happiest 
effect upon him as an architect. With time 
— agg = for a of those kindred 

ranches, pture and painting, that right! 
claim his attention, he has become a ober. ang 
completer, a broader architect, with more ability 
to guide the ministrations of those handmaids of 
architecture to their principal. Many architects 
give not only the subject of their bas-reliefs or 
other sculptural adornment, but the general 
design and composition, which, indeed, in a true 
chta. "tremely fon. Gn Uisteing coe 
mmunity ing cares 
and wen of — has left his mind 
more revel where, indeed, it ought con. 
stantly to dwell, in the realm of i han dy 
much to the advan of his architectural pro- 
ductions. Set free from the prosaic part, the 
more earthly element that weighs down the 
profession amongst us, he sometimes finds his 
wings strong enough to bear him into even 
higher regions than architecture. It is no very 
uncommon thing for architects of fine sensibility 
to discover equal talent for poetry. Several I 
could name have courted the muses, and been 
crowned by them with their richest bays. These, 
it will perhaps, be said, are necessarily but few. 
Bat, take the profession as a whole, it is really 
superior in education and acquired talents, and, 
I may add, manners algo, to what it is in England, 
though the English architect is evidently im- 
proving. Indeed, in no order are there to be 
found individuals better informed, more polite, 
humane, and ingenious than the architects. 

As the architect generally devotes his life to 
design, so the surveyor, whose social status is 
very different from that of the clerk of the 
works in England, devotes his to execution,— 
neither intrudes on the province of the other ; 
and this arrangement is to the advantage of the 
execution of a building as well as of the design, 
for it is in the hands of a man of science, whose 
life is devoted to execution, and who is expected 
to be thoroughly acquainted with all construc. 
tive principles and operations, and to whom any 


fPective viows, models and specifications, and 
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layers, master masons, master joiners, &., but no 
joiners and builders, or masons and builders, 
much less plumbers and builders. Each branch 
of building has its own professor, who does not 
trespass on the demesnes of any other, much 
less usurp the whole cycle of building trades, 
and call himself a builder. Builder, forsooth ! no 
man would dream of calling himself a builder, 
or, if he did dream, would dare to do it. A builder 
is considered an impossibility ; that is, it is held 
that no man is capable to perform, as the chief 
workman, all the ten or a dozen different 


branches of a building, as the words imply. 


The result of this is that each man under- 


stands his own branch fully, and that the who 


is better executed, and with less trouble to the 
surveyor, than it ever was under the old system. 


My Dear ——,—Among consequences of the 
detachment of fine-art architecture from the me- 
chanical art of building, with all its commercial 
or business elements, and keeping the profession 
@ pure art and science, is that it has enabled 
the fair sex, whose minds are here very intel. 
lectually disposed and richly cultivated, to enter 
the profession. This will seem strange to many 
in England, and astonish not a few. But how 
could it be doubted that the female mind was 
fitted for fine-art architecture, as well as for 
painting and sculpture? Women have suc- 
ceeded eminently in the latter arts, as well as in 
poetry and fiction, and other branches of litera- 
ture: why should they not in architecture? 
Genius, it has been well said, is of no gender, 


and this the ladies here have well proved. 


They especially shine in domestic, villa, and 
cottage architecture, into which they seem to 
enter con amore, and show an exquisite feeling 


and judgment that men cannot always reach ; 
Who | work pointed out to them, and its beauties held 


which might indeed have been predicted. 


was likely to tell so well Geen Se ere 
of domestic offices, for instance, as she who pre- 
cides over them? Whoever should fancy from 
this that there is any wish here to take woman 
out of her proper sphere, and make a man of | op 
her, would do great injustice to the taste and 
judgment of the Australians, who are as fally 
aware as we are that she differs from man in the 


intellectual faculties of the soul, as well as in the 
strength and character of bodily form. Every- 
thing is done to put her in her proper place, in 
her true relation to man, which is best accom- 


gination, but a heart capable of sympathy with 
everything that is good and true in the universe, 
and that it is hers to develop and expand it; to 
cultivate her love for all that is beautiful, and 
increase her sense of the sublime and the infinite. 

The result of such training is, that among the 
followers of art and science generally a far greater 
number of the fair sex is found in Australia 
than in all the countries of Europe put together, 
and the’ number will increase. a —_ niove 
tating principle I can see against it is the 
deficansy of the sex in the desire of fame or 


.| glory, their master-passion being, in every period 
iz of life, not ambition, that last infirmity of noble 


minds, but love. Cultivation, however, will pro- 
bably remedy this. I need not add that single 
women who are in mt householders have 


and members of Parliament. Quite in keeping 


with this is the fact that women on their mar- 
riage do not change their name, or rather, do 


their own Christian and surname. 



































not throw away the name of their fathers, but 
simply add their husband’s patronymic after 





dare to claim the merit of a design of which he 
was not the real actual author. 

Partnership in painting is allowed, and the 
authorship of a work may be joint; but if part- 
nerships among architects for good reasons are 
allowed, yet every work of any importance is 
expected to come out with the single author's 
name to it, or the two authors’ names to it, if 
such be the case, 





My Dear ——,—You wish to know something 
of the state of criticism in Australia: I will 
devote this letter to the subject. As soon as a 
public or important building, or a private one, is 
fairly finished the architectural journals set about 
to criticise it, which they do very freely, for it is 
considered that no man is more amenable to the 
bar of criticism than the architect. No matter 
whether it is a public or a private building,—as 
it meets the public gaze it must not outrage the 
sense of beauty, but be erected according to the 
laws of architectural grace. It need not be 
expensive nor very decorative, but what decora- 
tion it has must be good. It is established that 
nobody has a right to build his house ugly or 
ignore the laws and conditions of beauty, but 
must make it as beautiful as circumstances wil! 
permit, and both architect and his employer are 
liable to be rebuked for an ugly erection. Bat 
it is done dispassionately. If anything like 
personal animosity betrays itself,—if the object 
of the writer is evidently more to wound the 
feelings of the author than to weigh the artistic 
merits of his work, it would degrade the character 
both of journal and journalist in the eyes of the 
public, who go upon the principle that truth and 
candonur are the brightest gems of criticism, and 
expect to have in each case the defects of the 


up to the admiration they deserve. Generally 
speaking, a pretty uniform opinion is expressed, 
which is the case also in literary reviews; for 
there is little of the disgraceful discordance of 
inion here on the productions of the intellect 
which so much degrades criticism amongst us. 
This does not arise from honesty alone, but from 
greater ability and fitness for their task on the 
part of reviewers,—as to whose proper qualifica- 
tion there is a strong feeling here. In the case 
of the architectural reviewer, he is expected to 
be, if not a professor of architecture himself, at 
least possessed of all the high qualities of an 
eminent professor. It is not sufficient that he 


and | be a man of exquisite taste in architecture; he 


must prove that he is thoroughly acquainted with 
ita principles, and has a mind at once artistic 
or poetical, and philosophical. He must have 
powers analytical and imaginative, without which 
latter he cannot even sympathise with works of 
imagination or invention. He should be able to 
form artistic conceptions and to realise those 
conceptions. He must be also thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of architecture, and 
know all that exists of ita chief examples, of 
all times and nations, that he may pronounce 
true judgment on the claims of any work to 
originality, and be able to detect plagiarism. 
He cannot gain confidence and respect but 
by invariably showing that he sees and feels 
the shortcomings or blunders of what he con- 
demns. ¢ 

Such criticism as this advances the interest of 
art, and forms and purifies the taste of the pub- 
lic, instead of debasing it. I have been much 
pleased by the tone of criticism generally in this 
country, which has cheered me with the hope 
that detraction is not destined everywhere and 
for ever to pour the “waters of bitterness” 
upon the artist who dares to consult his genius 
and his conscience alone, or on unacknowledged 


or obscure merit. 


2 is aR Spipiltna cisliirae.f. 
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The reviews are © i 
miuch force. They notice the chief publica- 
tions with animation of sentiment and 
elegance of ion, and many of them exhibit 

the delicacy of taste and ardour of genius. 
on a in short extracts, the truest idea of a 
work without adding aught irrelevant or im- 
pertinent. 

Mr Dear, ——.—The c here are a very 
pious as well asa learned body, totally absorbed 
in the daties of their sacred profession, and 
never dictate as do the clergy in England in 
matters architectural. They make it, I am told, 
@ point of honour not to interfere in the affai 
of another profession. “I should not like,” said 
an eminent member of that body to me a few 
days since, “to have architects dictating to me 
ae, style of my sermons; and as I must 
observe the Christian rule which requires me to 
do te others as I would they should do unto me, 
I abstain from dictating to architects the style 
of their works. Inachurch for my own use, I 
should feel anxious,” he continued, “ to have the 
‘plan a convenient one for the seeing and hearing 
of the congregation, and that it ehould wear an 
appropriate solemnity of air and character; 
bot I presume the architect is aware of 
the importance of these, and knows how 
to obtain them better than I do. Our Divine 
Master,” added he, “never troubled himself 
about the plans or style of the synagogues 
in which taught; and there is nothing 
in which we should do amiss by imitating his 
example. It would be better for national piety, 
Iam quite sure, if your English clergy would 
confine themselves to their preaching, and leave 
architecture to its professors; and I have little 
donbt it would be better for national art too.” 

Some twenty years ago, I am told, a high dig- 
nitary of the church made an attempt to impose 
his commands regarding style upon his architect. 
But there was so firm a resistance made by the 
architect immediately concerned, and so stern a 
rebuke administered by the president of the 
Architectural Section of the Royal Society of 
Art, who is the Minister of Architecture, that it 
has not been repeated. 

* The learned education and great influence of 
the clerical profession,”’ said the President of the 
Society, on the occasion referred to, “‘ must enable 
them greatly to aid the study and appreciation 
of architecture, by creating or disseminating an 
interest and taste for it among the upper classes, 
and, indeed, all classes of society. But we 
have to guard against anything like interference 
on their part in reference tothe style or plans of 
ecclesiastical edifices, which common sense might 
have informed them are safest left to the eda- 
cated taste and judgment of those who have 
devoted themselves to architecture,—on which 
we should bear in mind that clergymen as a body 
are just as liable to fall into grievous errors as 
any other persons; and that to render their 
labours in the field of architectural criticism 
really valuable to the cause of art, it is import. 
ant that their works be taken at their real valae, 
which must be just in proportion to the educa. 
tion, general intelligence, and judgment of their 
authors. 

I am the more anxions,” he continued, “ on this 
point, because I happen to know that much mis. 
chief to the cause of art has been done, and is 
still doing, in our mother country and other 
countries of Eu by such interference, as 
well as by the dictation of non-professional 

writers on architecture generally, some of whom 
it is to be feared, never held a pencil, and have 
no other qualification for the task than the power 
of literary composition, except what knowledge 
they may have attained to by what is called 
cramming. Such can only confuse, perplex, and 
mislead their readers. How can men know any- 
thing about the capabilities or susceptibilities of 
styles who, having never drawn an architectural 
line, are incapable of testing them ?” 

There are many architectural amateurs, how- 
ever, among the clergy, who seem to have a 
fondness for the pursuit of our art, and some 
who have made important researches into its 
history and principles, which they have modestly 
submitted to the consideration of the rofession, 
by whom, of course, their labours ae been 
gratefully received. 

The subject with which I shall conclude this 
letter would to many seem trifling. To me it 
res rete: ny Ree P It is at least 

ssar, ve you a fini i 
of this ae y ished idea of the aspect 

There is an enclosed place in each district of 

the city for the reception of rubbish from build. 
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ings taken down, or from excavations, or what 
not; and there being therefore no excuse for 
laying rubbish in exposed situations, and so dis- 
figuring the place, very heavy penalties are in- 
flicted on such violations of public decency. 
Another law very worthy of imitation here, is 
that all unbuilt land within the city or its 
suburbs must be enclosed by a respectable wall 
or balustrade, which operates to the city wearing 
always a finished holiday look, the more so, as 
such enclosing wall is not allowed to be dis- 
figured by advertising bills or such 
things nowhere offending the public eye. More- 
over, during the erection of a new edifice no 


affairs | building materials are allowed to be 


All must be brought straight. within a sightly 
enclosure, high enough to hide all building 
operations from the public gaze. Moreover, no 
house is allowed to fall into decay, and by broken 
windows, omission of painting, or other repairs, 
present a dilapidated or miserable appearance to 
the public eye. Every owner is obliged to keep 
his house in some decent order externally. If 
he does not, after being duly warned, it is 
restored, at his own cost, by the authorities. 

My wife, who is a great stickler for cleanliness 
and tidiness, is loud in her approbation of this, 
which has brought her into some rather 
disputes with her friends and others; in whic 
it is contended against her that it is inimical 
to the liberty of the subject ; a position to which 
my good lady replies, and I think justly, that 
such laws are no more inimical to the liberty of 
the subject than those that are enacted inst 
theft, as both are for the protection the 
public ; those in question being to restrain from 
hurting its sense of beauty, propriety, and order, 
which no man has a right to do. 

For my own part, however oppressive the 
regulations may seem to individuals, something 
of the kind always seemed to me desirable,—for 
want of them what a wretched aspect many parts 
of our great towns exhibit. Liverpool, where 
building operations are for ever and in all direc- 
tions going on, must at all times present a 
slovenly littered appearance. It is always, we 
may say, in déshabillé; or rather it can never 
look finished, however great its extent. 

My wife says she would have a law to com- 
pel the cleaning of the woodwork in front of 
houses every three months, and their re- 
painting every year, and would have people fined 
for allowing a single broken pane in their 
windows. But this isa woman’s notion, which I 
fear there would be a difficulty in carrying out. 

Of annoyance from bad designs in this city of 
advanced art there is little danger. It is saved 
from that most melancholy of all spectacles,— 
bad building, I mean bad construction an 
materials, inducing premature ruin and decay, 
by a very stringent Building Act. The lowest 
class of houses are as well and as substantially 
built of their kind as those of the highest. The 
walls, too, of small houses are not made of a 
thickness merely proportioned to their height 
and extent, but they are made of a thickness 
sufficient to equalise the temperature. No 
human dwelling, for example, must have its ex- 
ternal walls less than a brick and a half thick 
the top, with proper increase in the foundation, 
and no division-wall between the smallest houses 
less than the same thickness ; if of stone, 2 ft. 


pepiem pee xs — you excessive, bear 
in mind that privacy security from spread 
of fire from house to house is at least aided by 








thick. Should this thickness of party-walls to |i 
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perce go hical notice; an account w 
in itself, of no little interest, as a 
rently almost insu: 

or even education, overcome by 
application and resolution. There is some- 
thing in his account of his early misery and 
privation which recalls the early history of 
Dickens, though it is told with far more sim- 
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disappeared before the daily dradgery 
of a. shopboy’s life, though the love of k ; 
did not die out of him, and was thus revived :— 

“T shall never forget the evening when a drunken 
miller came into the shop. He was the son of a Pro- 
a near Teterow, and had 
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the best claim to pass for the site of Troy, isa 
specimen of the vicissitudes of life too curious 
to omit. 

The main facts in regard to the 
tions on the hill of Hi are 
known to our readers, or at least thei 
results. We should rather aim 
attention to some of the more 
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What ly distinguishes Dr. Schliemann 

it. ScamozziSmirs. | from investigators of the subject is the 

systematic manner in which he has brought all 

his theories and researches to the practical test 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S INVESTIGATIONS | of for ocular evidence in the shape of 

IN THE TROAD. relics remains. The question as to the 

We were the first to announce in England the | fe@lity of Troy, and as to its situation, if real, 
news which took the ical world by | as been, as we need not remark, an 

surprise, of the remarkable remains brought to|f interest for many centuries. There have 

light, through the energy and perseverance of | been writers who have merely theorised upon 


Dr. Schliemann, on what their discoverer now 
unhesitatingly pronounces to be the scene of the 
oldest and greatest epic poem of the world. 
This may, perhaps, serve as an apology, if any 
is needed, for a comparative delay, owing to 
press of other matters of immediate interest, in 
doing justice to the record of Dr. Schliemann’ ’s 
work in the English translation of Miss Dora 
Schmitz, under the editorship of Mr. Philip 
Smith,* and illustrated by about 500 engravings 





* Troy, and its Remains: @ Narrative of Researches 
made on the Site of Llium and on the Trojan Pisin. B 
Translated with the Author's 





Dr. Henry Schliemann. 
sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B.A. With 

plans, views, and cuts ing 500 of antiquity 
urray. 


discovered on the site, London: John 
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founded speculations upon 
of the run of the country, 
the with more or less 

ingenuity. Dr. Schliemann, we beli 
first who has reduced the hant for the 


heights of Burnabashi, w: 
the favourite site with Trojan critics ; 
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-The excavations on the hill of Hissarlik led to} rence of a face of a more or less owlish cha- 
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excavations here led to the undisturbed soil or] representing the remains of Troy, the most 
rock within a very little distance of the surface. | remarkable feature by far is the constant recur- 


results at least sufficiently different from this.|racter upon the upper part of the vase, accom. 
A section of the formations pierced through | panied by suggestions of the female figure in a 
gives, at a glance, a rough idem of the extent of| rude shape on the body of the vase; almost 
the layers of débris which form the upper portion | always mamme@ im a sufficiently recognisable 
of this hill, and the aceumalatiomef which has | form, frequently by a symbolical 
considerably increased is original height, from | representation of the navel; sometimes with the 
before the| representation of long hair behind, and almost 
this thick-}invariably with @ rade imitation of upraised 

recognised five distinct | arms or wings, at first sight looking like handles. 
strata, discriminated from one another by the} The example shown in the plate (fig.1) wants 





in their arrangement around it (p.119). Among 
the most numerous class of objects discovered 
was a number of small terra-cotta whorls, 
mostly in the form of flattened spheroids, and 


with signs and characters of which 
A great many of these 
as an — to the present 


are 

volume; bate one, perfectly circalar, 
is givem om p. 188, which is scored round in 
parallel lines dividing # into zones, as if it were 
ap symbol or made! ; two of the zones 
dots, and the middle one, broader 
than the rest, ornamented by a ion of the 





The/| these arms, but is remarkable as one of the 
pa and finest specimens of this class 
and also for the ornamental girdle whieh 
i his immediate | crosses it between the breasts, and which ie a 
successors; and Dr. Schliemann identifies this| still further evidenee of its intention as a 
stratum with the Greek gerne freee aye representation of a figure. In fig. 2, 
isi he quotes from | represents the largest of the vases found in “The 
Herodotas, as dating from at least 500 ft: Troy” (20 in. high), the arme, 
though he gives it (with scarcely jent| or, ps Dr. Schliemann here calls them, “ wi 










reason the evidence adduced) a to reference to the owl head), are seen, and im 
date from twe hundred earlier. } 9 the wing form is moremarked. The owls 
house walisef nsistin head occurs in numberless examples, sometinres 
large stones without coment, as well as there-/on the body of the vase, sometimes separate, and 
mains of Greek household utensils, do mot, how-| forming the lid; specimens of these separate 
ever, extend im any case toa depth of m lids are given in figs. 3, 4, 5, and not improbably 
two matres (6% f) the lid of No. 9, whieh is wanting, may have 


h im- | taken this form. That there was some important 

mense layer of débris, which has been left by the | symbolical meaning attached to this constantly. 
ess ited | recurring figure there can hardly be a doubt ; 

the hill before the arrival ef the Greek colony, | and Dr. Schliemann connects it with the worship 
that is before 700 B.C., is an immensely rich | of Pallas, to whom, as every one knows, the owl 
was sacred in the days of classic Greece, and 
who is continually named in the “Iliad” as 
yAavuedricg 'AOnrvy, or, as he translates it, 
“The goddess Athena with the owl’s face,” 
which he contends is the real meaning of 
the adjective, and not “ bright-eyed,” or “blue- 
eyed,” as usually translated.* This is both 
ingenious and startling, but mo reader of 
Homer, we think, will be willing to imagine 
“ the blue-eyed maid” as an owl-headed deity of 
the Assyrian type, though she may have de- 
generated into this in a more prosaie age, which 
is the view taken by Professor Max Miiller, who 
is distinctly adverse to the Schliemann theory. 
At the very first appearance of Pallas in the 
*“ Tliad,” she is mentioned as “the bright-eyed ” 
( to the usual translation), in the same 
sentence in which Heré (Juno) is described as 
“the white-armed,” so that one may naturally 
suppose each epithet to refer to ordinary bodily 
characteristics. However, these owl-headed 
vases are no doubt a remarkable incident in 
archwology, and will probably afford some new 
ground for students of ancient creeds to build 


other objects which have not the most distant 
resemblance to the productions of Hellenic art.” 
The possible question whether this enormous 
mass might be composed of material brought 
from other places and piled here to increase the 

special purpose, is 


are saying here that there is any absolute con-| upon. Of the other vases of which we give 
viction that here were the of Homer's | illustrations, fig. 6 represents -spouted 
Troy (a t on which we have a word to say | form frequently recurring, and whieh, if not very 


beautifal, seems practically proof against the 
danger of spilling in pouring out; and fig. 7 
represents a two-handled form of cup, which 
will not stand except on its rim, and whiok Dr. 
Schliemann identifies with the Homeric déira 
duguiredka, commonly translated “double 
cups,” but which seems much more rationally 
translated into “two-handled cups,” such as 
this; of which the amphora of the Romans (also 
a word of Greek derivation) is perhaps a 
deseendant. No. 8 which was found not in the 
Trojam stratum, but in that above it, we select as 


were manifest traces of destruction by fire ; and 
here were remains of walls and masonry which 
Dr. Schliemann considered could be identified 
with parts of the city referred to in the “ Iliad.” 
Leaving this latter consideration on one side for 
@ moment, we may notice one conclusion to be 
drawn from the account of the “ yields” of the 
different strata, as to the fallacy of drawing 
inferences in regard to the relative age of 
different remains from the proportion of stone 


implements found in them. Whatever opinion | 2 remarkably eurious specimen of whab may be 
might be formed as to the positive date of | called a bugle-shaped We may mention, 
the different strata, their i ft | as bearing upon the of taste in 


found a (of which two or 
three are figured) of cups and other vessels in 
the shape of emimals, on the same 
principle as that im the form of a cow, 
with the lid in the and the mouth forming 
.| the spout, which Mr. Ruskin has somewhere 
stigmatised (not unjustly) as an instance of the 
utterly degraded taste of the lower orders in 
England. Whether it be a ‘grief.or a consola- 
tion, it would seem that bad taste is at least no 


placed by iron, copper, and bronze of superior | sin of merely modern date. 
workmanship. This is not the first time that} Another point for the ist to note 
nee Seen ee ee among thesalvageofDr. Schliemannisthe , 
sults diametrically opposed to the of the | recurrence of sign called the fylfot e;- 
en ne ee ee which we had occasion to allude to 
instead to conclusion that long periods of | in noticing the late Mr. Waring’s book on Antique 
deterioration had been going on.| Pottery. Upon some of the Hissarlik 

the kind of thus thrown upon|the emblem of the sun is surrounded by four 

Giseche of cedicunl aetlopinnd io-nat Gen teait crosses of this shape, which again form a cross 
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this object 
must be something more than a mé@re ornament. 

Of the discovery of the most remarkable 
“find” made on the spot, and which Dr. Schlic- 
Priam,” we may 
though we 
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wall which runs out from 
this wail further, and 
of King Priam, I 
the most remarkable 
my attention all the more as I 
ee I saw gold behind it. Om the top of this copper 
@ stratum of red and ealcined ruins,‘from 4 ft. 
as stone, and sbove this lay the 
of fortifieation (6 ft. broad and 
20m, which was built of large stones and earth, and 
to an early date after the destruction 
Ship teen, ond to cove Xt Sor archeology, I 
te save it for archeology, 
be mest expeditieus, and although it was not yet 
ime for Weeakfast, I immediately had ‘paidos’ called. 
(This is a wom ef uncertain derivation, which has passed 
over into Puskish, and is here employed in place of 
avaravete, or time of rest). While the men were eating 
and resting I cut out the treasure with @ large knife, 
which it was impossible to do without the — greatest 
exertion, and the most fearful risk of my life, for the 
great fortification-wall, beneath which I had to dig, 
threatened every moment to fall down upon me, But the 
sight of so many objects, every one of which is of ines- 
timable value to arc » made me foolhardy, and I 
never thought of any danger. It would, however, have 
been impossible for me to have removed the treasure 
without the help of my dear wife, who stood by me ready 
to pack the things which I cut out im her shawl, and carry 
them away.” 
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ti 
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Oat of this wonderful hole im the wall came 
forth a large copper shield, amswering to the 
Homeric description of the various parts of a 
shield ; copper plates and vases; then cups and 
vessels of pure gold, flat pieces of silver in the 
form of knife.blades, &c.; in short, the idea con- 
veyed by the enumeration of the articles 
(except the shield) is, that Dr. Schliemann had 
got straight into the butler’s pantry of the 
period. With these vessels were packed also 
(inside some of them) gold ornaments, diadems, 
and fillets; a large number of these are engraved 
with the English edition. Dr. Schliemann’s 
opinion is, that these were articles packed 
together for removal in an attempt to escape 
from fire, and perhaps from an enemy at the 
same time. 

“ My dear wife,” who is mentioned in the fore- 
going extract, seems to have been a helpmeet 
worthy of the occasion. She is, we are inci- 
dentally told, an Athenian lady, possessed by a 
great interest in Homer, and, which is still 
better, by a thorough belief in the interest and 
value of her husband’s investigations. In several 
places Dr. Schliemann says that he achieved 
things with her assistance which he could not 
otherwise haveaccomplished. She accompanied 
him through the whole of his arduous labours, 
living on the scene of the excavations with him 
under no little discomfort and privation. The 
workmen were by no means easy to deal with. 
On one occasion, it will be refreshing to English 
architects to hear, seventy of them struck for 
increased pay, under the impression that as the 
weather was fine their employer would not lose 
a day, and could not get on without them. Dr. 
Schleimann, to their great discomfiture, employed 
one day in going or sending round to the nearest 
villages and procured hands in their place by 
the next morning, and these obstructives found 
themselves completely humbled and outwitted. 
His difficulties with the Turkish Government were 
considerable, and not creditable to the Govern- 
ment. Dr. Schliemann defends himself — 
the charge which had been made against o 
having broken faith with them. After a good deal 
of bartering and huckstering, for the privilege of 
excavating, with Safvet Pacha (whose only 
interest in the matter was an ion that 
gold would be found there), and the Pacha 
had already directly broken his word once, it was 
at last arranged that Dr. Schliemann should have 

ion to excavate as much as he wished, on 
over one-half what he found 
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Fie. 1. 








the right thus conceded to me was revoked in 
1872 by a ministerial decree, in which it was said 
that I was not to export any part of my share of 
the discovered antiquities; but that I had the 
right to sell them in Tarkey. The Tarkish 
Government, by this new decree, broke our written 
contract in the fullest sense of the word, and I 
was released from every obligation... .. I 
kept everything valuable that I found for myself, 
and thus saved it for science, and I feel sure that 
the whole civilised world will approve of my 
having done so.” We have no doubt of the 
verdict of the civilised world. 

We have given but a very slight and imperfect 
idea of the information afforded in this interest- 
ing volume, which is written with a simplicity 
and directness of manner only broken through 
now and then by a little exaggerated, but 
sincere, enthusiasm over some of the objects 
discovered. What is the relation of this dis. 
covery to the Troy of Homer is another ques. 
tion. Dr. Schliemann has laid himself open to 
@ good deal of criticism by the directness with 
which he has assumed the personages and 
places of the “Iliad” as facts; the most pointed 
instance being his fixing the name of “ Priam’s 
Treasury” on this remarkable collection of 
utensils; which is about as practical and 
probable as if aman were to find a collection 
of antique weapons of the chase somewhere in 














Fie. 3. 





Fic. 4. 





Fic. 5. 





Fic. 8. 





Assyria, and call it “ Nimrod’s Gun.room.” Some 
of the coincidences, though not counting for 
much when taken apart, are certainly remarkable 
when added to the others; for instance, Dr. 
Schliemann seems to have been much struck 
with the violent and continued strong winds 
which he encountered daring his work at 
Hissarlik, and not unnaturally compares this 
fact with Homer’s favourite epithet for the city, 
familiarised to English readers by the line in 
one of the finest of Tennyson’s earlier poems :— 


‘ Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” 





But when we look at the plans of the walls as 





VESSELS FOUND BY DR. SCHLIEMANN ON THE SUPPOSED SITE OF “TROY.” 





Fie. 2. 





Fis. 9. 





excavated, and see the cramped proportions of 
the little place, and compare it with the im- 
mortal “ wide-built city’ of Homer, all idea of 
the discovery as an addition to the interest of 
the poem seems to vanish. To havethe Homeric 
Troy cut down to this would be a serious blow 
indeed. All that oan be said in to this 
part of the question is that if the “ Iliad” had a 
foundation in some real event, this is a more 
probable scene of that event than any other yet 
suggested. But the Homeric poem, whether 
with any substratum of fact or not, is so purely 
imaginative and romantic, that an attempt to fit 
it to topographical facts must be a failure, as 
well as a great injury to the effect of the poem. 
This is the only point of view from which any 
doubt can be thrown on the value of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discovery. In any other light, it must 
rank among the most remarkable events in the 
history of archwology ; and the presence of this 
accumulated heap of ancient remains which 
yields itself up to the first determined search, 
though lying neglected for ages, suggests the 
advisability of further and more systematic 
investigation of this kind in other quarters. 
Who can tell what new and unsuspected records 
of early human history may be lying about the 
globe, ready to yield up their secrets to those 
who will have the energy and industry to dig 
them out? 
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THE LIFE-BOAT STATION, WALMER.——Mr. Cuarntes H. Cooxz, ARcuirEct. 





THE WALMER LIFE-BOAT STATION. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


THE annual meeting of the National Life.boat 
Institution was held last week, and H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh made an excellent address, de- 
scribing the important work which has been done 
through its instrumentality. The report, which 
was read by Mr. R. Lewis (the ), showed 
that, since the last meeting, the Institution had 





| placed twelve new life-boats on the coast,—five 


of them at new stations, and the others replacing 
old or inferior boats. Seven of them had been 
provided with transporting carriages, and six 
new boat-houses had been built. During the 
past year the society’s life-boats, which are now 
250 in number, had saved 548 persons, nearly all 
of them under perilous circumstances, when 
ordinary boats could not have effected their 
rescue, or could only have done so at extreme 





risk to those on board them. These invaluable 
services since the last annual meeting had hap- 
pily been rendered without any loss of life 
pete wiginered ines trypan ying 
was sati as ag 
i of tlie inetitation were concerned, 
e violence of 
who manned the life-boats. The number of lives 
saved from its ; 
time, either by its lifeboats or by special exer- 
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tions, for which it 





had rewards, 
cane eo eeppend abedeaaaly 
one must feel who 


plished on our shores. The total 
receipts d the past year had been 
pei te pose 24., one of that sum Pane oe the 
result of special gifts to defray the cost of ten 
life-boats. The ‘iture, liabilities, 
had amounted to 32,3631. 17s. 7d. ee 
the fifty-second year of its existence, the N: 

Life-boat Institution, in the maturity of its 
strength and experience, had every encours, = 


ment to pursue its career of active work 
unabated vigour and undiminished confidence. 
Tn farnishing a life-boat’s oe er ore first 


duty is to provide her with can 
contribute to the safety of those employed on this 
dangerous service ; and sect , to make her as 
far as possible independent of all assistance from 


wrecked vessels, the crews of which are often in 
a helpless state, perhaps lashed to the rigging, 
and unable to throw a rope, or even to get from 
the wreck to the boat without help. 

A life.boat is therefore provided with life- 
lines, some festooned round her sides, by the aid 
of which any one in the water using them as 
stirrups can get inte her; < 


rigging 
selves, so that the boat can be at once held to 
the wreck without the assistance of any one in 
her. An anchor and cable; a good lantern for 
nightwork ; a compass; and a drogue or water- 
bag, which is dragged behind a boat to prevent 
“ broaching-to” when running before a heavy 
sea, are also necessary to a complete life-boat’s 
equipment. 

In addition to the life-boat, transporting car- 
riage, and equipment, a suitable house is in- 
dispensable to shelter them from the weather 
when out of use. In 1857, the Institution 
secured the services of Mr. C. H. Cooke as its 
honorary architect, and his co-operation in con- 
nexion with the erection of its life-boat houses 
has been very valuable, From his plans and 
specifications u of 200 substantial and 
well-built houses have been constructed at 
apr eer tiga eae 

In choosing sites of ground on whi 
life-boat houses are to be built, regard is par- 
ticularly taken to their convenience, so that they 
may be handy for launching the life-boat, aud 
for her easy transport on her carriage along the 
coast to the scene of the wreck. The house is 
usually 40 ft. long and 17 ft. wide ; its doors are 
14 ft. wide, and their height about 12 ft. There 
i the above dimensions facing 


dimensions are also placed at that end, other. 
wise a small door at the rear end suffices. The 
life-boat house is usually a substantial building, 
built of brick or stone, and having a slated roof. 
A boarding or flooring, abcut 6 ft, in length, is 
placed over the joists at the rear end of the 
house, to keep the'spare stores on; and a batten 
with wooden pegs for hanging up the life-belts 
and small lines, is fixed at a convenient height 
along the side wall. In some of the life-boat 
houses gas has been fitted. 

The average expense of a complete life-boat 
station is 8001., in addition to 701. a year needed 
to keep the establishment in a state of efficiency. 
The cost is made up as follows :— 

. and her ine} life-belts 

“for the oro, omen for the 


fe-boat 
Boat-house (average cost) 








We take the 
life-boat station 
pleted at 
Walmer. 

This house is built with Kentish rag and Bath 
the verandahs and 
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view. There is a loft at one end of the house 
for tackle, and the walls are fitted with pegs for 
life-belts. Ventilation is secured by louvred 
openings in gables and sides of house by fixed 
louvres in casements, alternate with glazed 
windows. 

The life-boat was christened, and the station 
opened, by the Lady Victoria Leveson Gower, 
the youthfal daughter of the Right Hon. Earl 
Granville, who, with many distinguished guests 
then visiting at the castle, attended on the 
occasion. 

The verandah, or covered ways, on each side 
are fitted up with seats, and afford comfort and 
shelter to sailors. The work was satisfac. 
torily carried out from Mr. Cooke’s designs b 
Messrs. Denne, of Deal, at a total cost of 5161. 

It is impossible to speak too strongly of the 
importance of the work which the Life-boat 
Institution is formed to do, and of the value of 
the results which have attended its labours. 











THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION SAVINGS 
BANK. 


Tuz Provident Institution Savings Bank, 
St. Martin’s-place, was first established in 
Leicester-place, in the year 1816, with the Duke 
of Somerset for its president. It has been 
carried on from that date up to the present time, 
daring which period, as shown by last annual 
report, 23rd June, 1874, 329,595 accounts have 
been opened by depositors and by trustees of 
friendly and charitable societies, who have paid 
in (including interest credited) the sum of 
19,065,1771. 3s.2d., of which 17,478,6491. 19s. 10d. 
have been repaid to them, leaving a balance of 
1,586,5271. 3s. 4d. then due to 40,285 depositors. 

On the resignation of the Duke of Somerset, 
in May, 1838, the Lord Dynevor was elected 
president, and upon his lordship’s resignation, 
on ‘the lst of March, 1849, his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, having intimated his willing. 
ness, was duly elected president, and took a 
lively interest in the institution, and wished for 
a thorough examination into the state and sys- 
tem of the accounts, by an accountant, which 
was made. On the receipt of the report, the 
following letter was received by Mr. Wray, one 
of the managers of the Provident Institution :— 

“ Buckingham Palace, 6th April, 1850, 

*T have received the commands of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Albert, to forward to you the report of the 
examination of the accounts and system of the Provident 
Institution, St. Martin’s-place. I likewise send you the 
voluminous documents which accompany this — 


which fully prove the care and attention which have 
employed by the accountant who has conducted the 


inquiry. It is exceeding] gratifying ing to his Royal High- 
sents find the full pene > Bios which he had Soni 
the excellence of this Institution fully justified by the 
reeult of this searching examination, 

C, B, Purrs.” 


After the lamented death of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, the Marquis of West- 
minster filled the office of president, which is 
now held by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Harrowby, who was elected in July, 1870. 

This Institution increased so rapidly that its 
original site was not sufficiently so that 
a building was erected, No. 5, St. Martin’s-place, 
in the year 1830, where its business was carried 
on for forty-three years. That site, however, 
being required under the National Gallery En. 
largement Act, the present handsome building 
has been erected by Messrs. Myers, according to 
the plans, and under the supervision of Mr. 
David Brandon, architect. 

The entire building includes a number of 
vaults in the basement story, to receive papers 
relating to the transactions of the bank since its 
establishment in 1816, also lavatories, and a 
luncheon-rvom for the clerks. On the ground. 
floor is the banking-room, which measures 47 ft. 
by 32 ft., the public entrance, secretary’s room, 
strong-room, and a private entrance leading to a 
residence on the upper floors, and in the base- 
ment story for the secretary. On the first floor 
are the Board-room and anditor’s room, lava- 
tories, &c. There is also a separate entrance in 
Hemming’s-row, leading to a set of offices at 
present una; iated. 

The principal fronts in St. Martin’s-lane and 
Hemming’s-row are of Portland stone, and 
measure respectively 44 ft. by 60 ft. in length, 
by 45 ft. in height to the top of balustrade. 

of the works, 
and the various interests in 
the properties, was about 21,0001., subject toa 
ground-rent of 2581. per annum: this outlay 
having been increased in consequence of the 
requirement of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
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to widen the entrance to St. Martin’s-lane by 
8 ft., involving the purchase of additional 
property in Hemming’s-row. 














MODELS BY FOLEY AT THE 
BURLINGTON ARTS CLUB. 


In one of the rooms of this club are now 
collected the original models and casts (small 
size), made as studies for a good many of our late 
gifted sculptor’s works, chiefly consisting of his 
portrait statues. The opportunity thus afforded 
of comparing these, in immediate juxtaposition, 
brings out strikingly the power of the artist in 
individualising these works, and giving to each 


Y | subject the attitude and manner which seem 


most appropriate to his physiognomy and 
character. In the statue of “Lord Clyde” 
the sturdy attitude, almost destitute of outward 
grace, assimilates remarkably with the stern, 
rugged features of this born soldier. The figure 
of “ Lord Herbert,” designed for the War Office, 
is remarkably grand in its thoughtful and wrapt 
expression and action; and that of “ Stonewall 
Jackson”’ may be classed with it as a figure in 
which heavy drapery is made use of to intensify 
the expression of grandeur which is aimed at : 
these two figures might well stand as ex- 
cellent expressions of the theoretic and the active 
forces of war; the one deeply contemplative, the 
other prepared to fight his way through all 
obstacles. Of statues of figures in civil and pro- 
fessional life, those of Lord Dunkellin, Mr. 
Fielden, and the sitting figure of Sir Chas. Barry, 
are admirable examples of quiet but expressive 
pose. It is rather curious to compare the model of 
the equestrian portrait of “ Lord Canning,” dating 
from some time back, with that recent magni- 
ficent work “Sir James Outram”: between the 
quiet and inobtrusive treatment of the former, 
and the extraordinary energy of the latter, there 
is evidence of half a lifetime of endeavour and 
progress in the art. It is not every artist who, 
after a tolerably long career, could point to his 
last work as his best, which the Outram statue 
may be said to be; as a portrait-statue, at least, 
of the equestrian type, we should doubt whether 
it has ever been equalled for intense yet un- 
exaggerated force in action and expression. 

We shall take another opportunity of noticing, 
more at leisure, the important collection of 
works by Girtin now on view at the club. 








THE UNION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

An ordinary general meeting of the Society 
was held last Friday evening, the 14th inst., 
under the presidency of Mr. Birch, when Mr. 
Henry Skelmerdine was elected member. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the church- 
wardens of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, for the 
facilities afforded to the members on the occasion 
of their recent visit. 

A letter was read as to} the approaching 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson (secretary) said that it 
had been thought desirable that the following 
correspondence should be submitted to the 
m — 

** Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 
December 10th, 1874, 

My dear Sir,—The question of certain reforms 
in the constitution of our Institute having been 
lately before the Council, I am directed by it to 
open communications with you, in respect to the 
most important of the desirable changes urged 
on us by some active members of our Society, 
and which have been received with favour. The 
Council are of opinion that it would strengthen 
the position and weight of our local society, and 
perhaps add some accession of influence to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, if an 
arrangement could be effected by which, in the 
main, our body would be affiliated to it, re- 
cognising it as the parent and central society, 
and in conformity with your laws, pro- 
fessional code and practice, scale of charges, &c., 
by which we would be guided, and which, we 
believe, are now almost identical. (I enclose 
copies of our Bye-laws and the Scale of Profes- 
sional Charges for your information.) The 
feasibility of such a suggestion being put in 

is brought before us by the ‘Chapter’ 
system of the American Institate. 

Our ideas are that, without any violent change 
in the constitutions of our body, or even in its 

ignation, or without ceasing to exercise any 





of its local fanctions, it might be so merged into 
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of British Architects all members of our local 
society desirous of joining it, leaving your Insti- 
tute, under ita existing or such relaxa- 
tion of them as may be considered desirable, to 
elect into the different classes such applicants as 


practically accomplished in course of time, which 
genome meen. now, we genoa 
occupying the attention of your 
in regard to all local and isolated 


The question of2most practical importance to 

ween us, should our proposition 
be entertained, will be a financial one, viz.,—To 
fix a rate of subscription to cover the fees to 
both the central and local societies, without 
being so high as to be a bar to the success of a 
scheme in which we all are so interested; but 
we submit that this may be accomplished some- 
where after the manner in which clubs regulate 
the subscriptions of their foreign and military 
members. The Council are, however, of opinion 
that this is a detail for future discussion, and 
they cannot but feel confidence that your Insti- 
tute, should it heartily take up the question of 
‘ affiliated members,” if I may so call them, would 
not hesitate to vary its bye-laws in such respects 
as ap necessary. 

T ieee euthietty to tay our proposal before 
Council in this general form, and to invite further 
discussion on it. Could any practicable scheme 
be defined satisfactory to our respective Councils, 
we think we can assure you it would be accepted 
by our Institute. The present members on our 
list are 36 Fellows, 20 Associates, and 10 
students. 


gz 


Gro. C. HENDERSON, 
Fellow and Hon. Secretary. 
i of British Architects.” 
“10, Cloak-lane, London, 
March 15th, 1875. 
ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. 


Dear Sir,—You are probably aware that a 
short time since a committee was appointed by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to con- 
sider the best means of extending the usefulness 
of that body. 

A few days ago a letter, of which the following 
is &@ copy, was received from Mr. Eastlake, the 
Seoretary of the Royal Institate of British 
Architects, enclosing a letter from the 
Institate of Ireland, a copy of which is herewith 
sent :— 


The > 
Royal 


Institute of British Arehitects, 
ncorporated 7th William IIL., 


9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W., 
22nd February, 1875, 

Dear Sir,—I send you enclosed the printed 
copy of a letter recently received by the Council 
of this Institute from the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland. 

Iam requested to beg that you will kindly 
bring the same under the notice of the Archi- 
tectural Alliance, and obtain their official opinion 
on the proposed scheme of affiliation to this 
Institute, and the possibility of extending it 
to the leading arehitectural societies in the 
kingdom. 

Awaiting the favour of your reply, 

Cuartes L. Eastiakz, 
Secre 


The Meds Non: of the Aedes ee 
The questi 
the local architectural 


with a sub-committee of the Institute in the 
year 1871; but, by the present constitution of 
that body, no course could be 
arrived at. 


There can be no doubt that it would great! 
strengthen the profession if the Institute ron 
prised the whole, or at any ratea large majority, 
rx — aes architects in the United King. 

3 appears impracticable, if i 

rorya alti thou be ocompihed 

y the dissolution of the several itec- 
soma onaies. : 

t would, therefore, seem that th most ad. 
visable plan would be, as suggested in’ Ae 
Henderson's letter, to recognise the Institute as 


iy |“ the parent and centre society ;”” but before this 
could command the support of architects gene- 


rally, and especially those in the pro- 
vinces, there must be such an alteration in the 
working of the Institute as would render it of real 
practical benefit to the profession. 

In order the better to illustrate some of the 
means whereby this must be accomplished, the 
following ideas have occurred to me, which I 
venture to submit for consideration :— 

Facilities of membership by the recommenda. 
tion of the president council of the local 


societies. 
The ion in the council of the Royal 
Institute of British ‘Architects of architectural 


societies possessing a certain number of architect 
members. 

The establishment of a board of arbitration of 
all matters affecting an architect’s ice, at 
which the country members should be repre- 
sented, and in cases of local custom the societies 
should be consulted. 

The establishment of a committee, or some 
properly constituted authority, to examine and 
experimentalise upon new materials and inven- 
tions, with power to consult authorities thereon. 

The establishment of a committee to watch all 
proceedings connected with the profession, and 
to publish and circulate reports to all the 
societies. 

A reading-room at the rooms of the Institute, 
and means afforded to country members of writing 
and receiving letters, and interviews when in 
London. 

The publication, as far as possible, of all 
papers read at the several societies, the editor. 
ship of which should be undertaken by the 
Institute. 

The organisation of examinations at certain 
towns, as centres in the United Kingdom, under 
the supervision of local moderators, who would 
forward the examination papers to the examiners 
in London, under seal. 

The interchange of visits from members of 
the several societies, and contributions of papers 
from the local societies to the Institute. 

The establishment of some means whereby all 
respectable practising architects should be at 
once admitted members on payment of the usual 
fees, and in future admission should be obtained 
by passing a written examination, which, with- 
out being difficult, would show that the applicant 
was in a position to practise as an architect, 
except in cases of undoubted professional know- 
ledge, as evidenced by executed works, or other 
cause satisfactory to the examiners. 

You will please consider that tie foregoing are 
not put forward in a cut-and-dried form, but are 
merely ideas, and submitted in order that they 
may be the means of eliciting the general opinion, 
and of producing other suggestions; and, although 
difficulties may appear at the outset, if the 
general principles are established, the details 
will doubtless follow in due course. 

I shall feel obliged if you will take an early 
portunity of bringing the subject of this letter 
under the notice of your society, and reporting to 
me thereon by the end of April (this, Mr. Clark- 
son said, was found to be i i ), after 
which time the sub-committee of the Alliance 
will meet to receive the opinions of the several 
societies, and probably confer with the before- 
mentioned committee of the Institute. 

J. Dovuetass Matuews, 
Hon. ye 

Mr. Mathews said that they were probably 
aware that about this time last year 
were appointed with reference to the architec- 


Royal Institute of British i had 
sent to this Association suggesting that a con- 
ference might be held to determine the matter 
of the affiliation of the two societies. 

The President explained that the reason the 
question had been raised in the i 
before being discussed at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was, that it had not previously been put 
forward in any definite form. As soon as any. 
thing material had been agreed upon by the sub. 
: been to discuss 
the matter, it would be submitted to the members. 

Mr. Phené Spiers said that the letter of Mr, 
Robins’s was published on that gentleman’s own 
responsibility, and must therefore be looked upon 
as emanating from a private individual, and not 
as containing the views of the Association. 


i 





Mr. Payne deprecated the idea of the proposed 


taral alliance, and the letter just read, bearing | would continue 








THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY.* 


safety, the reader said, 
that no branch of the profession was so open to 
flactuation, was so little guided by set rules, or 
disheartening to the beginner, and to the 

that of valuation of pro- 
The tyro having to give his opinion of 
certain premises, would 


eELS 
H He | 
ui 
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i 


the practice of 


: dilapidations. 
°P- | the feeling—if he might use the term—of the 


courts in course of years underwent certain 
slight changes, leaning now somewhat towards 
the lessor, and sometimes more towards the 








* From a paper by Mr. B- Fletcher already referred to. 
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undecided that it hardly came within the limits 
“s = discussion. But the excitement — 
greatly ing statements as to effec 
on the valae of nad, should it be placed in the 
spot proposed, showed most conclusively how 
great an influenos such a consideration as this 
might have. The great disputes which had 
arisen as to the placing of barracks at Oxford 
and Worcester showed how serious might be the 
effect of such occurrences as these upon the 
value of property ; and at Milton-next-Gravesend, 
also, was a remarkable instance of the damaging 
influenced exercised upon what was formerly 
excellent property, by the establishment of a 
kindred institution,—he believed a military 
hospital. Of the effect of the proximity of 
® prison upon the surrounding neighbourhood, 
there was no need to , but when they 
approached schools, especially School Board 
schools, they tred on delicate ground. That the 
education of the children of the people was a 
paramount duty of the State had long been his 
opinion, but whether a School Board school was 
or was not a serious injury to the surrounding 
property, he refrained from expressing an opinion 
upon. Some there were who would and did assert 
that from the congregating of from 600 to 800 
children into a playground, the noise from which 
irritated the su ing neighbours, withthe pos- 
sibility that the playground was of too limited an 
area toaccord with the desires of the rising genera- 
tion, who consequently did not scruple to over-ran 
the adjacent streets and roads in its extended 
gambols, was a positive advantage. The estab- 
lishment of a music hall in the neighbourhood 
of respectable property must manifestly tend 
greatly to depreciate its value, but might have a 
directly contrary effect upon a poor or low 
neighbourhood. Brickmaking, though decidedly 
calculated to damage property in the vicinity of 
which it was carried on, was generally merely 
a temporary inconvenience. Shculd, however, 
the earth be of such a character or the land of 
such an extent thatthe manufacture might con- 
tinue for eome years, unquestionably a serious 
deterioration in the value of the adjacent pro- 
perty might result. How often was the owner 
of a few only of the houses in a terrace annoyed 
by finding that another owner was bringing out 
shop-fronts, having obtained the necessary con- 
sent from the Board of Works, while perhaps he 
himself was prevented from doing the same by 
prohibitory covenants in his lease. It was ob- 
vious that great detriment would arise to the 
owner of the private house in such a case, yet 
who could prevent it ? Such restrictions showed 
the necessity of those lending money on the 
security of property which might be hampered by 
such prohibitions, seeing that the neighbouring 
property was under like restrictions, or that 
shops were not likely to be required. As to the 
effect of a small class of property, often had a 
client of his, contrary to advice, having land 
on one side of a road, neglected to purchase that 
on the other, at a reasonable price, but proceeded 
to build on his own land, what was no doubt the 
requirement of the neighbourhood, handsome 
detached or semi-detached villas, contending 
that if he built that class of house the other 
owners must do the same. Having built his 
villas, and exulting in prospects of success, which 
the rentals obtained appeared to fully justify, he 
was surprised to find one morning that the founda. 
tions were being laid on the opposite side for a 
number of small cottages, or perhaps some 
stabling, and thatthe advice given him had been 
only too prophetic. As to the effect upon his 
property, if the new buildings be carried ont it 
would probably be to diminish the value some 
301. per cent.; the matter generally resulted in 
his purchasing the opposite land at about double 
the price originally asked. With respect to 
“bad buildings,” the valuer must have regard 
altogether irrespective of the dilapidations, which 
be would of course estimate separately, and 
which might exist as well in good property as in 
badly-built houses. Modern builders, as a rule 
(he referred, of course, more particularly to the 
speculating class) displayed great ingenuity in 
concealing their bad building,—a talent, he 
might almost say, worthy a better cause. Some 
of the non-professional papers were becomingalive 
tothese dangers, and the followi h from 
the Saturday R-view of March 27th was amusing 
and to the point:—“ When summer “comes our 
young couple find what sort of wood has been 
used in their house. It is uneasoned and badly 
joined. If the hall-door faces south, the postmen 
= — ee ~ = letters through the cracks 
© panels, or to slip the news under or 
over the door, whichever he spent The 





children lose their money in the crevices of the 
stairs, and missing tea-spoons are found in the 
gashes which open in the pantry slabs. There 
is always at least one door in a state of insubor- 
dination, and the bolts and their holes refuse to 
have anything to do with each other. If there 
are any shutters they cannot be fastened, for 
they do not meet, and the carpets are cut through 
as with a knife, owing to the distance between 
the gaping boards of the floors. The cupboards 
let in the dust, and smell of return smoke 
because the flues are not properly plastered, 
and the rooms are so full of draughts round the 
surbase that it is impossible to do without fur 
footstools. The slates will soon begin to blow 
off, for they are probably put on with galvanised 
iron nails, on which the atmosphere of London 
tells with fatal effect; and when our young 
couple have paid for all the repairs, they will, if 
they survive, find that they might as well have 
given 501. a more for a better house, and 
saved their time and temper.” 

The changes which took place unaccountably 
in the natural of time had to be weighed 
by the surveyor. In 1803 the freehold of a house 
in Cockspur-street was sold for 6501. ; that sam 
to-day was about its annual rental value. Could 
anything show in a more startling manner the 
change of value in this street during the past 
seventy years? And yet neither the fee value 
nor the present rental value were by any means 
exeeptional. Forty-two years ago a house was 
let in the same street for 2001. a year, but now 
the same house commanded three times the 
rent. Land at Chiselhurst, which was purchased 
twenty-five years ago for 701. an acre, the owner 
now refased to sell for 1,000. an acre. As to 
land in the City, the rise was astonishing. Ina 
court leading out of Old Broad-street, the pre. 
sent yearly rental was about equal to the value 
of the fee of the house in the year 1871. The 
student would meet with great disappoint- 
ment if he endeavoured to derive bases for his 
future guidance from the concurrent (?) testi- 
mony of experienced men as to the value of any 
given property. Mr. Fletcher contended that 
the annual outlay for repairs should be taken for 
a number of years, and the total amount of such 
outlay divided by the number of years, which 
would, of course, give the average annual ontlay, 
or the true allowance to be deducted from the 
income for repairs. This, of course, on a large 
estate, became an important item, and there. 
fore the necessity was all the greater for a just 
and sound basis of calculation. He contended 
in all matters, great or small, for a basis which 
could be fairly justified, and objected in toto to the 
‘happy-go-lucky ” system, which now obtained 
favour with so many, and which had had in ite 
favour only two points, viz., quickness, and that 
it ‘could be readily used by those who had no 
special or technical knowledge. Was it fair of 
surveyors of good standing to give favourable 
evidence, as was often the case, merely for the 
purpose of aiding those for whom they were 
usually retained, viz., the various railways, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the London School 
Board, and other influential bodies, who were 
constantly acquiring property, and to persis. 
tently shut their eyes to the improvement in the 
value of land and property ? Was it right that 
they should, under such circumstances, say that 
they did not believe any permanent improve- 
ment had occurred, when in their private prac- 
tice they would not let their clients’ land at the 
old rentals. It might be said that surveyors for 
claimants were equally unjust. At all events, 
it was on the side of the powerful body taking 
the land that the leading surveyors were 
generally found, and it appeared to him no 
exculpation of their proceedings, if they could only 
say that the lesser men did the same. Where 
were they to look for Pome § and honour if not 
to those whose age and position had placed them 
in the foremost rank ? 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said that the question 
of the valuation of property was a very im- 
portant one, and came more or less before every 
architect, so that it was absolutely necessary to 
obtain, as Mr. Fletcher had pointed ont, a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. A great 
deal in valuing depended upon the fature of a 
place, which was an important question to be 
studied. In fact, the whole subject showed them 
that it was of vital importance to the profession 
and was not to be guided by any “rule of 
thumb,” but only by experience. 

Mr. Lovegrove was of opinion that School 
Board schools depreciated the value of property 





very materially. 
Mr. Todd considered that the bad buildings 





erected by speculative builders were becoming 
very ee bs which he attributed to what he 
termed the vicious system at present in of 

did from ‘fifty to 


land.letting, varying as it 
ninety-nine years. 

Mr. Payne thought that Mr. Fletcher ought to 
have mentioned the fact that the discovery of 
minerals upon land had a very beneficial effect 
in improving the value of property. 


a oreo 


POROUS SITES FOR BUILDINGS.* 


Ir is usually undesirable to recommend medical 
works to readers, but we would like every 
architect and builder to get this book and make 
himself master of its contents. We do not say 
this because it contains any wonderfal panacea 
or new. , but because in the first 
place it endeavours to show on rational principles 
how prevention may best be secured, and further 
because of its practical character; and of the 
amount of valuable information that it contains 
on subjects usefal to all. Dr. Hime, in his intro- 
duction, directs attention to the ground air 
and water, and throws fresh light upon 
several important matters hitherto not suffi- 





middens, &c., the question is brought home to us 
as one of immediate practical importance. Even 
which only means 

tion of air-holes, 


movable. Much more readily will 
which are lighter even than air. The importance 
of this will be seen from Dr. Hime’s t 
(p. 12), that “ just as hot-air passing 


autumn, winter, and ing. se 
air cannot come from a ted soil; we 
thus se> how, quite independently of traps, &c., 
foul products are conveyed into our houses from 
the sewage polluted soil. : i 

Experimental proofs of this are given. As this 
current of ground-air cannot be prevented, two 
omeane sae 
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that the Mansion House-street Station was not 


large 
opening of the proposed line would bring. 

The committee in passing the preamble of the 
Bill intimated to if ogee one vais there 
were any powers in etropo District 
Company by which the Mansion House Station 
could be improved and enlarged, they thought 


i 


have just been cut down; building has 
ly been commenced 
already been erected on the edge, and 
within the last few days excavations have been 
com 


chimney-stack, 80 as to be kept in operation by 
the heat of {the kitchen-flue, or other fine that 
the ‘principal. part of Professor V 
kofer’s theory of cholera is that he regards the 
locality as the essential element in the develop. 
ment of epidemie cholera from the imported 
poison. The Royal Commission which investi- 
gated the epidemic in Bavaria in 1854 ascer- 
tained that epidemic cholera only occurred in 
places on porous soil, permeable to air 
and water, while places on impermeable soil 
meaty Many towns are known to enjoy im- 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Tue Bill promoted by the Metropolitan Board 

of Works, called the Various Powers Bill, which 

has been sanctioned by Parliament, authorises 


? 
& 
F 
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: 


from this plague. Von 
that people cannot, of course, continually 
change their residence ; but knowing the danger 
arising from their situation, it behoves them to be 
ctu-oshae tesustliny tnanatet wear tee 





























METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL. 
WAY OOMPANY’S EXTENSION LINE 
FROM HAMMERSMITH TO THE SOUTH. 
WESTERN LINE. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING LAND. 


: 


2 y 
setting back the easterly fence of the burial- 
ground, belonging to the Chapel Royal, Savoy. 
Part of the site of the German Lutheran Chapel 


premises. 

Another portion of the Bill confers special 
‘| privileges on the representatives of the Inner 
and Middle Temple, who are about to erect new 
buildings facing the Embankment. Harcourt 


which we have great satisfaction in recom- 
mending to all who feel interested in sanitary 
matters. 








A BRICK FRONT IN THE POULTRY. 

THE premises in the Poultry, occupied 
Messrs. Delaterre, have just been rebuilt, with a 
frontage to the Poultry of an original character. 
The materials used in the elevation of the old 
premises coasisted altogether of timber, but the 
new structure is built of red brick, with Dum- 
fries stone dressings. The building is very lofty, 


for such a short line might sound a good deal, 
but it passed through Hammersmith, and the 
nature of the works and the amount of the 


I 


traversed. It would be the means of greatly 
developing the value of the property in Rich. 
mond and the neighbourhood. 

Mr. John Maxwell, one of the largest owners 
of property in Richmond, also gave similar 
evidence, and observed that the population of 
Richmond was now 15,000, and was 
increasing. There wes considerable agricul- 
tural land not built over between Richmond and 
the proposed new route, and this land would 
come into building land through the railway 
in | being made. He anticipated that building, 
| more especially on the Crown lands, would be 


E 
F 


Temple authorities constructing in a similar 
manner at the south-western extremity of the 


3 
F 
; 
i 
Hs 
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question, upon the of Charles II power to extinguish the tolls upon the bridge 
public into London, on the | 20rmously developed. and throw it open to the public as @ free bridge. 
29th of May, 1660, when he saluted the land-| Mr. John Shields Gomme, a large owner of 
i property in the neighbourhood of Hammersmith, 








said he was (well acquainted with the country 
between Hammersmith, Gannersbury, and Rich. 
mond. There was a large amount of land there 
well adapted for building, which would be de- 
veloped by having a good service of trains over 
that route. In answer to a question as to the 
present Hammersmith Station of the Sonth. 
Western Railway, he stated that a more incon- 
Yenient station could not have been built. It 
was more like a treadmill. He added that he 
was agent for a large extent of property at 
Bollow Bridge. There was a very great amount 


besten “Nogsmen “t5: tad “ior'duaia On Lanben, tbe tah objectionable as white lead, but is d 
underlet it had no outlet to lon, | is not so objectionable as whi » but is dry 
THREATENED DESTRUCTION except by the Great Western or North London, | under the bash and takes longer in drying. Red 
OF CAISAR’S CAMP AT WIMBLEDON. | and the proposed route would give a greatly im. | lead is durable and dries well, but should chemica 
Tue well-known Cesar’s Camp on Wimbledon | proved outlet. In that district there was ne, oe action commence, it blisters, and is reduced to 
Common is threatened with destruction, and the | extent of land available for building, not only at | the metallic condition. Antimony vermilion 
i Bollow Bridge, but also at Gannersbury and to | was suggested by the anthor as a substitute for 
Kew Bridge. He was of opinion that to have a| red lead, and its qualities enlarged upon. Black 
communication by means of the District into| paints from the residual ucts of coal and 
London would raise the landed property 25 or | shale oil manufacture, and oxide of iron, paints 
80 percent. in value. are generally used for ironwork, for which pur- 
Several other witnesses of a similar character | pose they are peculiarly suited. Allusion was 
were examined, after which evidence in opposi- | also made to anti-corrosive paints, and to those 
tion to the Bill was taken, one portion of which | containing silica. Referring to the oils used in 
was given on behalf of the Metropolitan Board | painting, the author stated that linseed oil was 
of Works, who opposed the ‘project more espe. |by far the oanlire sees and that its 
cially with regard to the alterations of the levels | characteristics d careful study. It im- 
in some of the streets in Hammersmith, and the| proves greatly by age, and ought to be kept at 
least six months after it has been e 


steep gradients which it was proposed to make. 
The Bill was farther opposed on the ground! before being used. It may be made a drier by 


PAINT AS AN ENGINEERING MATERIAL. 


In a paper on this subject, by Mr. Ernest 
Spon, read at the Society of Engineers, the 
author, in the first place, considered the necessity 
for the use of paint, and then noticed the com- 
position and characteristics of the pigments 
usually employed by engineers. White lead, he 
observed, should be of good quality, and un- 
mixed with substances which may impair its 
brightness. It is usually adulterated with chalk, 
sulphate of lead, and sulphate of baryta, the 
latter being the least objectionable. Zinc white 


one, nearest eye. 
Mr. F. Chancellor is the architect of the building, 
and the contractor is Mr. Bland, of M 
buildings; the bas-reliefs were executed by Mr. 
Kremer, of Auguste-square, Regent’s Park. The 
general result is very praiseworthy. 
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means of the of spirits of 

turpentine. He then dwelt at length upon the 

mixing and i ication of paint to new 

, and old woodwork, the ion of cast-iron 
means of Dr. Smith’s pitch bath, and the 

pe ne painting, and care of ht-iron 

structures. He stated that when under 


facture; and that the sa ty of most 
esteemed paints was due to causes rather 
than to any unknown process or material em- 
ployed in their preparation. 








ANTIQUITIES IN GOTLAND. 

A RESIDENCE of some duration in Sweden, and 
some acquaintance with the language, has thrown 
in my way several valuable sources of informa- 
tion relative to architectural matters in that 
country which are unknown to the majority of 


English critics. From these we can form an 
' idea of the interest the Medieval remains 
of the i whether we consider their 


quantity, their quality, or their singular position, 

in @ province so isolated, and so far north. 
Professor Brunius, of Lund University, the 

restorer of Lund Cathedral, has visited the island 


and fally described it in a work entitled “ Got- | j 


lands Konsthistoria,” in three vols., published in 
1864, 1865, and 1866. The contents of these 
volumes are as follows:—Vol. I. A summary of 
works, &c., illustrative of Gotland and ite anti- 
quities. A glance at the island and its history. 
A general review of its architecture. Separate 
descriptions of the Wisby churches, town wall, &c. 
Vols. II. and III. are occupied by separate and 
ise descriptions of the ninety-seven country 
churches, dating from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth centuries inclusive, which exist in this 
island of about 1,200 square miles area; only 
six of these cherches are in ruins. Amongst 
these churches are found twenty-two containing 
altar-screens, thirty containing roods or cruci- 
fixes, ten containing wall paintings, twenty-one 
containing remains of painted glass,—all of 
Medieval workmanship. 

The one drawback in this matter is the fact, 
much to be lamented, that, practically speaking, 
there are no published illustrations of the nume- 
rous and interesting remains on this island. The 
few drawings that do exist serve only to make 
the want more sensibly felt. 

Henry Fipwer. 








VENTILATION. 


Sir,—I ask to be allowed to address some few 
remarks bearing upon the important subject of 
ventilation, which, since the notice that appeared 
in the Times on the 12th ult., of what is called 
Tobin’s system, has attracted a large amount of 
public attention. 

From the graphic account which the writer 
gave of the system, and from subsequent letters 
and articles which have since appeared elsewhere, 
it would seem that the carrying of an air-current 
by means of tubes, directly towards the ceiling 
of a room, is regarded by many persons as quite 
new, and they look upon the invention as due to 
Mr. Tobin. Now, I submit that there is nothing 

‘ new in it, for there is scarcely a prison in Eng- 
land where the principle has not been carried 
out in some modified form, though in no case by 
means of tubes carried up within the cells, but 
by means of tubes or air-conduits formed in the 
walls of the cells, and terminating at about 2 ft. 
below the ceiling. To my knowledge, this was 
done so long ago as 1842; but then no attempt 
was made to introduce a volume of fresh air, 
without at the same time making ample pro. 
vision for the withdrawal of an equal volume of 
vitiated air. The late Sir Joshua Jebb, who in- 
troduced the system at the New Model Prison, 
knew perfectly well that no plan of interchange 
could be established and maintained, except 
under conditions that were controllable ; and he 
also found, by experiments, that the measure of 
interchange, to be free from draughts and other 
objectionable features, was mainly governed by 


determined, not only by the cubicai content of 
the building, but by the number of persons to be 
accommodated. 


In Mr. Tobin's system there appears to be no 
method of exhaustion, provision being made for 
i the external and 


from small openings in the ceiling tubes are 
carried directly out into the open air, thus pay- 
ing no whatever to the difference in 


referred to, 
* scientific ventilation’; he says, “ it has always 
been at fanlt ;” but I that Mr. Tobin 
has really never duly considered a plan of venti- 
lation based upon science. I would, 

urge him to pay a visit to Salford Gaol, where 
he might see a plan of scientific ventilation 
carefully carried out, and in operation. It was 
built about eight years ago, from plans prepared 
by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 

The surgeon (Mr. Braddon) in his report to 
the Justices, some time after the prison had 
been occupied, and the system thoroughly tested, 
stated, “that although the public health generally 
had for some time been ee and pr 
mortality proportionally high, y e amoun' 
ty the prison had been below the 
average, and but few cases had been of a severe 
character”; then, after quoting figures, he goes 
on to say, “that he attributed the low rate of 
sickness and mortality to the system of heating 
and ventilation which had been adopted.” 

Now, without directly condemning Mr. Tobin’s 
pressure system, as it is called, permit me to 
state a few faets, which I have gained after sub- 
ecting the system, as carried out at the Police 
Courts, Liverpool, to a careful and accurate test. 
For this purpose I !paid a visit to the courts 
on Saturday afternoon (May lst). Both courts 
had been used during the morning, and both had 
been equally crowded. I went first into the 
one which had been fitted with the new system, 
and had Mr. Tobin been there, he would, I think, 


close and stuffy. I applied an anemometer to 
each tube several times during the afternoon. 
In nearly all the flow of air was found to be 
intermittent, and in one or two of the tubes 
there was at times a tendency to return; one 
appeared choked, for it scarcely affected the 
anemometer in any way. To secure accuracy in 
measurement, each tube was successively con- 
nected to the anemometer by an india-rubber 
case, which fitted the pipe and instrument per- 
fectly, so that no air could pags into the court, 
except through the anemometer. 

The quantity of air delivered by all the tubes 
(nine) was, as near as possible, 46 cubic feet per 
minute; the te area of the nine tubes 
only amount to 134 square inches, and the 
velocity of the air in them varied from 10 ft. to 
160 ft. per minute. The court contains 26,400 
cubic feet of space; so that over nine hours would 
be required to change the whole atmosphere; 
whereas at Liverpool it ought to be changed at 
least three times in the hour. 

The adjoining court felt perfectly fresh and 
wholesome,—this I found to be connected to a 
large ventilating shaft, in which the air is rari- 
fied by a hnge fire, that is kept burning at its 
base; I hung the anemometor in the main fonl- 
air flue a little beyond where it enters the hot- 
shaft. There it indicated a quantity of air 
passing off from the court equal to 2,600 cubic 
feet per minute, thus giving an in at 
the rate of a little over five times the cubical 
content of the court in the hour, 

With regard to the lowering of the tempera- 
ture, upon which Mr. Tobin lays great stress, it 
was proved during the late severe weather, that 
the loss due to the tubes was from 10° to 12°. 
Nor could the court be raised to the required 
temperature of 60°, with the utmost exertions, 
even when carried on under Mr. Tobin’s personal 
supervision. 

Bat quite apart from these facts, I contend 
that there is nothing original in the mode of 


plan might be seen in many places. It is so in 


and it was desi 
ag ae 
was heard of. 
With these few particulars I am content to 
leave the matter with those who know some- 
thing of science; but it must be manifest to 
all who are conversant with the s 


ed for the new Town Hall here 
ng before Mr. Tobin’s system 





the areas of the ingress and egress openings 
which should be equal, and should always be 





building ventilated upon the 


: inciple of the 
Liverpool Coart would not only 


subject to all 


have admitted that the place was exceedingly | p 


the large reading-room of the British Maseum, | i 


ject, that ai 


the variations in temperature of this variable 

clime, but would be liable to all those evils 

which the writer of the notice in question so ably 

condemned, as there would be no adequate supply 

of that all-important and vitalising element, the 

oxygen of the atmosphere. F. B. 
2 

NEW PIERS AUTHORISED BY 

PARLIAMENT. 


A Bitt is now in the House of Lords, having 
several Pro. 


build a pier, jetty, or landing-stage, as it is 
peariry Gampesce ple gy oe we yeaa tne. 
point thirty yards east house standi 
in front of the Drummond Arms eg 
assing in a north-easterly direction across the 
“ mudlands” into the Southampton Water for a 
distance of 2,200 ft. Power is giving to lay down 
Seen oo She Sy 0. Cee there 
or hire. 

A Limited Company, with the multifarious 
daties involved in its title of the “ Withernsea 
Pier, Promenade, 
preva Pos lace 1, ft. 

rising ire watering-p 
long, 14 ft. wide, and 16 ft. above high-water 
mark. Power is also given to erect shops, 
saloons, bazaar, reading and refreshment rooms 
on the pier or its i 
accorded in any of 








THE COST OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN ENGLAND. 

A RETURN issued by the Education Department 
of the expenditure from education grants for 
elementary schools in the year ended 31st March, 
1874, shows that in that year a total sum of 
1,268,7731. was voted for the general 
of the Edacation Act. Of this total 
70,3521. was for building and 
of school premises, and 114,3281. for the 
administration of the law. The figures show 
increase of 95,9861. over those for the year 
March 31,1873. The total grants since 
year 1839 amount to no less a sum 
14,630,678. 


Hi 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN LAWRENCE 
POUNTNEY HILL. 
DEMOLITION OF THE OLD MERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
SCHOOL, 
Tue Merchant Taylors’ Company are about to 
make important improvements in Lawrence 


delivering the air in Mr. Tobin’s system; the| The 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Tue council have made public the following 
proceedings at the late general meeting :— 

Professional Practice.—Mr. H. Dawson, Fellow, 
called attention to a paragraph in the report of 
the council, relating to a question of professional 
practice, and proposed a motion supporting the 
opinion which the council had expressed, and 
suggesting certain steps in reference thereto. 
After some discussion, during which Professor 
Donaldson recommended that the question should 
be brought before the Professional Practice 
Committee, Mr. Dawson amended his motion, 
which was passed in the following form :— 

Resolved—*‘ That this meeting heartily endorses the 
observations of the council in that paragraph of the 
report (commencing at the foot of 7) which animad- 
verts upon the conduct of certain tects, who appear 
to have tendered against each other for professional com- 
missions, 

The Architectural Ecamination.—Mr. T. Roger 
Smith, Fellow, having referred to the h 
in the report respecting architectural examina- 
tion, proposed that it should be amended in a 
form more favourable to the continuance of the 
examination. Mr. E. Nash, a late examiner, 
defended the paragraph, which he regarded as 
an incentive to future candidates. After some 
remarks from Mr. R. P. Spiers, Associate, it was 

Resolved— That a committee, consisting of Fellows 
and Associates of this Institute (as representing the 
examining body), be appointed to confer with the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Association (as esenting 
the body of students) on the possibility of carrying on the 
examination with increased success ; and further, that the 
same committee be instructed to consider the nature of 
the prizes offered respectively by the two societies, with 
the view of preventing a repetition of the same subjects.’ 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


An election of five pensioners,—an unusually 
large number,—on the funds of this Institution, 
took place yesterday (Thursday), at Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James’s; Mr. George Dines, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The poll was epened at 
twelve o'clock noon. There were eight candi- 
dates,—five men and three women,—of whom 
three men and two women were to be elected. 
The candidates were :—Evan Jones, aged 66, 
plasterer (third application) ; William Stribling, 
aged 72, carpenter (second application) ; Thomas 
William Cranstone, aged 71, builder (second ap. 
plication); Thomas Benham, aged 44, blind, 
builder (first application); Robert M. Tilson, 
aged 81, bricklayer (firat application) ; Sarah 
E. Bear, aged 69, widow of the late 
Wm. Bear, plasterer (eighth application) ; Jane 
Rumens, aged 63, widow of the late J. Rumens, 
builder, &c. (fifth application); and Charlotte 
Day, aged 68, widow of R. P. Day, late pen. 
sioner on the funds of the Institution (second 
application). The poll closed at three o'clock, 
when the scrutineers, Messrs. Matthew Hall 
and F. W. Keeble, announced the'voting to have 
been as follows :—Jones, 786; Stribling, 1,387 ; 
Cranstone, 1,407 ; Benham, 3,135 ; Tilson, 2,991; 
Bear, 4,281; Rumens, 5,066; Day, 1,4€8. The 
chairman declared the successful candidates to 
be Messrs. Benham, Tilson, and Cranstone, 
Mrs. Bear, and Mrs. Rumens. Votes of thanks 
to the scrutineers, chairman, and to the secre- 
tary pro tem., Mr. Thomas Stirling (who, in the 
words of the president, has been the life and 
soul of the Institution since the lamented death 
of Mr. Harris, the secretary), brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 








THE LEEDS EXHIBITION. 


Lerps has cause to boast of the favour of 
Royaity. The Town-hall, erected by the Cor- 
poration at a cost of 150,0001., was opened by 
the Queen; the General Infirmary, built by 
private subscription, at an expense of over 
100,0001., by the Prince of Wales; the People’s 
Park, purchased by the Town Council for 
130,0001., by Prince Arthur; and on the 13th 
instant the Dake of Edinburgh inaugurated the 
Yorkshire Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures, 
the objects of which are two : firat, the encourage- 


ment of the fine arts and manufactures; and, | port 


secondly, the liquidation of a debt of 10,0001. 
left upon the Leeds Mechanics’ Institation and 
Literary Society, connected with which are a 
school of science and a gallery ofart. The Exhi- 
bition covers an area of an acre and a half, and 
eh gee ah year of the gee Cloth Hall 

the joining. Inside large open 
space in the middle has been erected the central 








hall, named, in honour of the Duke, “ The Edin. 
burgh Hall.” It is a structure of glass and iron, 
186 ft. long, 98 ft. wide, and 75 ft. high, sup- 
ported on forty pillars, with circular ribs to 
uphold the roof. The collection is large. The 
sanitary department is well supplied with disin-. 
fecting appliances, heat and ventilation pro- 
ducers, pipes, junctions, traps, and many articles 
of special interest. In the Fine Arts Gallery 
there is a good display of works, both ancient 
and modern. 








A “TENDER” POET. 


Tue differences observable in the tenders 
delivered by a number of builders for the erec- 
tion of Arlesey School (p. 426, ante) has educed 
a poet. We find the following figurative verses 
in the Bedfordshire Express :— 


ARLESEY SCHOOL ESTIMATES, 


4,9372, 
Sharp and Marwell’s price was given,— 
That is, they'd run them up towards heaven, 
For four, nine, a three, and seven, 


3,5502, 
Allpress said they might be wrought, 
The labour done, the timber bought, 
For three, two fives, and just a nought, 


3,2532, 
Then Nightingale declared that he 
Could through the architecture see 
For three, two, five, and just a three, 


3;2442, 
But Boyce put down the figures lower; 
He would complete from roof to floor 
For thirty-two and forty-four, 


3,0822. 
At three, nought, eighty-two the score 
Was written down by Mr. Moore, 
Who wanted neither less nor more, 


2,7921, 
But Stapleton, the firm and true, 
Believed that he the job could do 
For twenty-seven, ninety-two. 


2,5332. 
And Mr. Redhouse thought that he 
A little profit still could see 
At twenty-five and thirty-three, 


2,5251. 
Leng said he knew he could survive 
The job, and really on it thrive 
For twenty-five and twenty-five, 


2,3202, 
But Mr. Dunham truly thought 
The undertaking could be wrought 
For twenty-three, a two, and nought. 


2,5852, 

Two, five, and eo cae Pe a Saint 

Upon his estimate did paint : 

He thought with that he should not faint, 
2,1852. 

The modern price of wood astounds,— 

Twelve-trees beyond two thousand pounds! 

These trees were grown on English grounds, 


1,925, 
But King declared that he would plod, 
And fisish them with saw and hod 
For nineteen and for twenty odd, 
This statement made rate-payers sing, 
And, as none could a lower bring, 
They gave the job unto the King, 


Arlesey Asylum, Leno. 








GLASGOW PUBLIC HALLS. 


Ir has now been finally arranged that the 
memorial-stone of the. new Glasgow Public 
Halls, the plans for which were described in the 
columns of the Builder some months since, will 
be laid with Masonic honours on (this) Saturday, 
the 22nd inst., by Colonel W. M. Neilson, Pro. 
vincial Grand Master. The ceremony, and pre. 
ceding procession, it is anticipated, will be of an 
imposing character. The scheme, it may be 
added, is in the hands of a company with a 
capital of 80,0001., in shares of 101. each, and 
of which sum 73,0001. have been already sub- 
scribed. The inadequacy of the existing accom- 
modation in the city having very forcibly im- 
pressed itself on the public mind during the past 
few years, led to the promotion of the company 
with the object of building public halls, which, 
whilst they met a long-felt want, should be an 
ornament and credit tothe city. The present 
suite of Assembly-rooms, now in course of 
erection, has frontages towards Berkeley-street, 
Kent-road, and Granville-street, the principal 
entrance being from the latter. The great hall 
occupies the entire area of the most easterly 
ion of the building, and its dimensions are 
about 185 ft. in length, 75 ft. wide, and from 
floor to ceiling 56 ft. It will afford one half 
more accommodation than any other public hall 
in the city. The orchestra-platform at the 
south end will accommodate 100 performers, 
whilst the chorus gallery will allow of 
the location of 550 singers. 8 is being 
reserved for the erection of a organ, plans 


for which are being prepared by Sir Henry 
Smart and Mr. Best, of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, so that in every respect the new 
Assembly-room will compare favourably with the 
City-hall. The plans embrace two halls of 
smaller dimensions, with reception and retiring 
rooms, @ ball-room, supper-room, and every 
requisite convenience. When completed the 
new halls will form an important addition to 
the now numerous architectural ornaments of the 
city. Satisfactory progress has already been 
made with the work, and it is expected that the 
large hall will be ready for the roof by July 
next. Should no unforeseen circumstance inter- 
vene the directors hope to have the whole build- 
ing completed towards the end of next year, in 
time for the triennial musical festival, and the 
meeting of the British Association, which is 
appointed to be held in Glasgow in 1876. The 
plans of the Pablic Halls, we may remind our 
readers, were prepared by the late Mr. Cun- 
ninghame, of Liverpool, and Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, of this city. 








THEATRICAL. 


Mr. Horiinesneap has made arrangements 
with M. Coulon for a short season of Comic 
Opera in French, and already “‘ Les Mousque- 
taires de la Reine” and “ La Dame Blanche” 
have been given, while Auber’s sparkling work, 
‘* Les Diamans de la Couronne,” stands on the 
bills for this, Friday, evening, the 21st. Some 
of the critics appear a little at sea as to the 
acquaintance with French opera enjoyed by 
London. ‘“ Les Mousquetaires” was given at 
Drury-lane many years ago, and was afterwards 
done by Mr. J. R. Pianché, and produced as a 
drama in 1846, with the title of “ Queen Mary’s 
Bower.” The “ Préaux Clercs” was done twice 
by him, first as “The Court Masque,” without 
music; secondly as “ The Challenge,” when the 
music also was given, so that they are not 
new to London, as some would have us 
believe. In “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine’’ 
M. Herbert ard M. Barbet are both very good, 
and Mdme. Naddie is an elegant woman, with a 
sympathetic voice. The ensemble is very agree- 
able. “La Dame Blanche” presents an entire 
change of singers, but is scarcely so well done 
on the whole. The play-going part of the public 
owe many thanks to Mr. Hollingshead for the 
variety which he continuously provides at his 
well-m theatre.——On the occasion of Mr. 
Creswick’s benefit last week at the Surrey, Miss 
Helen Ashton made a very promising début as 
Desdemona, and did best where most was needed. 
Nature has been kind to Miss Ashton, and she 
is evidently determined to spare no pains herself 
to insure success in the profession she has 

n. 








THE PICCADILLY FRONT OF ST. JAMES’S 
HALL. 


Tue new elevation in Piccadilly to St. James’s 
Hall, which has for some time been in course of 
erection, is now fast approaching completion. 
It is 70 ft. in height from the street level, and 
consists of the ground floor and three stories 
above. The style of architecture adopted is 
Venetian Gothic. The materials used are red 
brick, with Dumfries stone freely introduced for 
dressings and ornamentation, and red terra-cotta 
is also a prominent feature in the elevation, 
which is further enriched by the introduction of 
mosaics on a gold ground. This portion of the 
work has been executed by Mr. Alexander Gibbs. 
A spacious entrance-hall leads into a vesti- 
bule, and thence to a new buffet and grill-room. 
The new building also contains two large 
dining-rooms and other offices; and from the 
new entrance access is also had to the Regent- 
street frontage, and to the large and small halls. 
The architect is Mr. Emden, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Lucas, Brothers. The decorations 
are under the direction of Messrs. Jackson & 
Graham. 








The Liverpool Custom-house.—A careful 
examination is now being made of the dome of 
the Liverpool Custom-house, a portion of the 
eave of which, upwards of half a ton in weight, 
fell from its position recently. Scaffolding has 
been erected at the side where the stone fell. 
Two reasons have been assigned for theaccident ; 
first, that the stone, a soft sandstone, is being 
affected by the weather, and secondly that tho 





whole structure is settling on its foundation. 
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CHURCH WARMING. 

Tux large church of St. Redcliff, Bristol, 
has been recently Shan Aas Mr. Vincent 
Skinner, of Stoke’s Croft, Bristol, who planned 
and erected a hot-water apparatus, under 
the supervision of the architect, which has 


apparatus consists 

chiefly of eighteen pedestals and coils of pipes 
im various of the building, so as to give a 
uniform temperature over all the large area. 
The church, moreover, is of unusual height. 
The contains 4,200 ft. of pipe, 
which the water is constantly circu- 

lating. The chief leading pipes are beneath the 
floor of the side aisles, and covered with orna.- 
mental iron . The main source of heat 
is of course the boiler, which is on the upright 
The furnace bears are also 
hollow, through which water has to circulate. 
There is a second boiler, which the architect 
thought advisable in case of accident. These 
boilers are erected on the north side of the 
church, and sunk beneath the ground line. Mr. 
Skinner seems to have done his work very well. 








THE PEOPLE'S CAFE. 


Tux foundation of the People’s Café Company 
has led to the opening of a second establishment, 
in Whitechapel. It is bright and cheerfal within, 
and well ventilated. On the ground floor is a 
good-sized coffee.room, well supplied with little 
marble-topped tables, and upstairs are a reading- 
room, where also is to be collected a small 
library, a room where chess, draughts, dominoes, 
and the like may be played ; a room for billiards 
and also for bagatelle. At present these two 
jatter rooms can only be used at a certain tariff, 
as at a club, for the nec licence was not 
applied for till after Lady-day, and the Legisla- 
ture has ordained that on that day only can such 
a licence be issued. Below, on the basement, 
is aroom which is to be fitted up as an American 
bowling alley. The tariffthroughout is moderate. 
A very reasonable and sufficient dinner, far 
better in all probability than many men get now 
at afar higher price,—a plate of meat, bread, 
potatoes, and pudding,—may be had for the sum 
of 6d., a cup of coffee or tea for 1d.,a basin of 
soup for 2d., and for the same sum a rasher of 
bacon. Other charges are in a like proportion, 
and in certain rooms it is permitted to smoke at 
will. The building, it should be said, which was 
intrusted to Mr. George Williams, of Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, as architect, cost, together 
with the purchase of the land,—for this, as in 
the other in Whitecross-street, is a freehold,— 
about 4,0001. At present about 10,0001. have 
been raised, and a small balance is still remaining 
out of this. We shall look with interest to the 
progress of the undertaking. 








DRAINAGE WORKS. 
ACTION POR DAMAGES AND TRESPASS. 


In the Brighton County Court (before Judge 
Furner), held on Friday, the 7th inst.,an action was 
heard in which the plaintiff, Mr. Moyle, a bar. 
rister, of 1, Mitre-court Buildings, London, sued 
defendant, Captain Spillar, a gentleman residing 
at 64, Lunsdowne-place, Brighton, for the sum 
ps oe ~*~ “ot [ype of London, in. 

y Mr. appeared for plaintiff; 

and Mr. Lamb defended. 3 

_ Mr. Braunfeld, in opening the case, said plain. 
tiff was lessee of 62, Lansdowne-place, Hove, 
Brighton, defendant occupying the adjoining 
house, No. 64,and the claim of 161. 2s. 6d. was 
for expenses, 101. 17s. 6d. which plaintiff had 
been put to in removing a nuisance created by 
defendant on plaintiff's premises, and for making 
his “ party wall” safe; and 51. 5s.as damages 
for trespass. Plaintiff declared that until the 
damages committed by defendant took place, his 
house, No. 62, was perfect in its sanitary state. 

Mr. J. King, sanitary inspector of Hove, de. 
posed that a notice requiring the draining of 
64, Lansdowne-place, into the common sewer, 
was served on defendant by him, and that some 
time afterwards a similar notice referring to 62, 
Lansdowne-place, was served on plaintiff. The 
notice served on defendant had not been com. 
plied with. 

Mr. Arthur Loader, architect, testified that in 
1872 he surveyed and examined No. 62, Lans- 
downe-place for plaintiff, and found that its 
sanitary arrangements were perfect and con 


nected with the main sewer, that in January of 
the present year he again examined the pre- 
pear aber ine pps at, agnttscageery Fah ma 
uced, and a nuisance by reason of defendant 
made a connexion from No. 64 on to 
y-wall 
into 
a 


ving 
plaintiff’s drain by going under the 
of the two houses, instead of going di 
the main meee see thus also -— i e 
trespass on plaintiff's premises. ‘oun: 
plaintiff’s pipes had been broken, and the syphon 
turned on one side so as to be useless as a trap, 
and thus sewer gases were admitted into plain- 
tiff’s house. Plaintiff’s party-wall was left in 
an insecure state, and the vaults injured. Mr. 


to remedy the defects and make secure, corro- 
borated. The defence was that the sanitary 
authorities had ordered to be done what was 
done, and that there was a joint cesspool. 

His honour suggested a reference, being afraid 
that his decision would not be final, as the tres- 
pass was a continual one, being still going on. 
After some discussion, the jadge found a verdict 
for the plaintiff, the amount of to be 
assessed by a competent surveyor to be chosen. 








IMPROVED CAB SERVICE IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


A NEw company, called the Victoria Cab Com- 
pany, has just been formed for introducing 
into the metropolis the vehicle known as the 
* Victoria,” which has for some time been in use 
in Paris and other Continental capitals, and 
which is said to be a great improvement upon 
the cabs now in use in London. The capital of 
the proposed company is 125,100I., in shares of 
61. each. We understand that a contract has 
been entered into with Mr. W. Cressey Hall, of 
Park-lane, to supply the company with 500 
Victorias, 1,100 horses, and the requisite harness, 
and stable implements, for the sum of 110,0001. 
The fares are to be charged at the usual rate of 
cabs now in use. 








TRADE MOVEMENTS. 


Penrith.—The journeymen joiners of Penrith 
have given notice of their intention to apply for 
an advance of jd. per hour upon their present 
pay, the advance to date from May 31st next. 
They are at present receiving 6d. per hour. 
Kendal.—Some of the plasterers of Kendal 
are out on strike for an advance of 3s. per 
week. 

Wilmslow.—There has recently been a dispute 
pending between the operative painters of 
Alderley Edge and Wilmslow, with reference to 
the rate of wages. On January 29th last, a 
notice was sent to the masters of the Amalga. 
mated Society giving three months’ notice of an 
application for an advance of wages from 6}d. 
to 7d. per hour, that being represented as the 
average rate paid at Macclesfield and elsewhere, 
the advanced rate to become due on the last 
Saturday in April. Several meetings of the 
masters and men took place; but as the advanced 
rate was not forthcoming the men left work on 
May Ist. Afterwards, however, a meeting of 
the masters and men took place, at which it was 
agreed to refer the matter in dispute to two 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood (Mr. 8. Thorp 
and Mr. Smithson), each party binding them. 
selves to abide by the decision of the arbitrators, 
and meanwhile the men resumed work. Their 
award, dated the 6th inst., has been given, their 
decision being that the men are entitled to the 
advance sought. 








VENTILATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 


As ventilation of dwelling-houses is still so 
much neglected, will you allow me to give you 
my experience of a system which will answer 
the purpose, and can be applied to old and new 
houses ? 

Treat the hall and staircase as the conduit for 
the supply of fresh air to the whole of the rooms. 
During the day this will be effected by the con. 
stant opening of the outer doors. At night-time 
the trap-door in the ceiling of the topmost land. 
ing —— cater 96 in.; or some other means, 
such as lowerin sash on the landing, must 
be adopted to admit fresh air. : 

Over every door leading into the rooms insert 
two air-gratings—the larger the better; that 
outside the room near the head of the door; that 





Newnham, builder, employed by last witness |)... 








HOUSES FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 


S1r,—Having just seen the letter of your cor. 
ent “C. J. D.,” in the Builder of May 1, 


they are finiehed. They are 
barracks.” On the contrary, they 
as are convenient. When the next 
of eight dwellings is finished, there will 
accommodation for fifty families, 
from 601. to 201. The extensive and beau 


is wholly due to the enterprise and genius of 
the originator of the Industrial Dwellings, Mr, 
Matthew Allen. The estate, where the work is 
still in progress, is situated in the Manor-road, 
Stamford-hill, and will repay a visit. mens 


BEC ETE 








ANTS IN DWELLING-HOUSES. 


Sir,—An army of red ants has suddenly in. 
vaded the house of a friend of mine in the 
country ; it is a detached building, though closely 
abutting on another; it has no underground 
rooms, but only extensive cellarage, into which 
the enemy doves not seem to have penetrated as 
yet, being at present content with working his 
way into the commissariat department, which he 
plunders almost at will, in spite of effort in 
the shape of boiling water, &c.,to destroy him. If 
you or any of subscribers can suggest @ 
remedy, I should be most thankfal. J.D. 








LANDLORD'S OR TENANT'S PROPERTY? 
COPPE V, FAULKNER. 


In the County Court of on, on the 4th inst., a 
case of disputed ownership of pro renewed by a 
tenant, was tried. The plaintiff, T. 5. Coppe, was tenant 
of a house in Moody-street, Congleton, one of the most 
— in = ae, In the rah: tein eon — 
the oven wi renewing, and he it one, t! 
house being sold the plainelit had to remove from there 
last Christmas, but having received a legal notice from 
Mr. Wilson not to remove the oven and grate, and other 
things, he did not do so. Cross-examined : he had lived 
in the house since 1825, and in the year 1860 he took the 
old oven and out and bought another. The oven 
and grate had put up by auction. The executors of 
the late J. Faulkner had e a counter claim. 
The Judge said the plaintiff was bound to remove the 
articles in question before his tenancy came to an end. 
. Plaintiff said he should have removed them only for the 
egal notice, 

he Judge said the oven and grate ceased to be 
the property of the plaintiff after the termination of the 
tenancy, and became the property of the landlord, 
Verdict for the defendants. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
LUNAN U. HALLIDAY, 

Tur plaintiff in this action, at the Durham 
County Court, before Mr. E. J. Meynell, is an 
architect, of Silksworth, Sunderland, and sought 
to recover the sum of 141. 17s., for preparing 
plans and specifications for a public-house, pro- 
posed to be erected for the defendant, one Mrs. 
Halliday, at Nettlesworth. 


Mr, Lunan stated that Mrs, Halliday instructed him to 
re the | arg in question, and having submitted them 
the defendant, she said she had received tenders, and 
asked witness what his estimate of the cost of the building 
was, and he replied 9071, The defendant said it was to be 
completed before August, otherwise she would not be able 
to get @ licence for the house. His charge was 1} per 


cent. on the 9071, The ing, however, was not pro- 
Mrs, Halkday's son offered him 6 
for his trouble. 
By Mr. Granger.— Witness has been seventeen years aD 
architect, and is not a contractor. ‘ 
arc P 
Mr. Lunan.—A man capable of drawing —. nm | 
specifications, and fer ag in building. The house 
to be completed on the 12th of It was no oat 
of witness's that it was not done in August. Witness ne 
not to find any of the material. 1} per cont. was th 
usual charge on buildings for which plans were preps? 
and the buildings not completed. He did not remember 
the defendant saying that she did not want the house to 
cost more than 6001, or 7002, It is the custom to charge 





inside the room close up to underside of cornice! 


Sh per cout, tf the wertib nat ; 
Mir. W. J. Corduer contenctor o Silksworth, and Me 
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John Campbell, architect and surveyor, of Seaham Har- 
dour, cna ated that the usual commission was 5 
eent., and half that in the event of the work not 


earried out, 
The J i (to Mr. Campbell).—Supposing no tender is 
acce 


tness.—In that event the lowest tender might gd paid by the 


be assumed to be the value of the house. He and 
a sidered the claim of the plaintiff was very 
rea: onable 


Mr. Campbell (in answer to the Judge) said, that in 
ease he received instructions to prepare and — 
fications for a house to cost 5001, and the house cost 1,0001,, 
he would not expect to be paid on the 1,000/. 
Mr. 7.—That is the very point of the case. My 
client e the house would cost no more than 6002, or 
7001,, and she told the architect the building 
mo more; but when the tenders were 
found the cost would be i 
pee was abandoned. i 

., an Offer which he asked the Court to consider in its 


ence of the high nature of the tender, the 

of building the house was for the cndbege oe Navel 9 es 
was building a public-house now, which was to cost 661/., 
and the architect was Mr. Joseph Wilson, The house 
now being built was to have the same number of rooms as 
the house designed by the plaintiff. She never 
any alteration in Mr. Lunan’s plan. Did not give the 
plaintiff any information as to the size of the room; 
whole thing was left to himself, A builder named Richard- 
og = the hae oe 

r. Jo son, architect, e was now building 
the defendant a ete that was to cost 6612, 10s, 

The Judge.—Now, Mr. Wilson, if you were asked to 
build a honse for 7001,., and you sent in s plan costing 
9001., wonld you expect to be paid on the higher amount ? 

Mr. Wilson.—Certainly not : it would be a professional 
error. I should e: to haveto alter the plan. Five 
Se ode 'g and if the work is not proceeded 

cen 

The Judge said he considered the plaintiff was entitled 
to 14 per cent. on 700/., and gave judgment for 10/. 10s. 
and fall costs, the latter awe the amount to a sum far 
exceeding the plaintiff's inal claim, 








MORTAR UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT, 


S1e2,—It must be obvious to every one who knows any- 
thing of the case referred to in your last number that 
it is exaggerated.* To those who know nothing of the 
case the impression is given that the whole building was 
condemned, whereas the only portion ordered to be taken 
down was less than a quarter of a rod, the greater part of 
the building having been built of pure pit-sand % % 
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AGREEMENTS BETWEEN MASTERS 
AND MEN. 


A casg decided on Monday at the Durham 
Police Court is one deserving more than a pass- 
ing notice by builders and their men. 

A few weeks back a great number of joiners 
in the employ of Messrs. Robson & Son, builders, 
of the City of Durham, sent the following notice 
to the firm: — “To Messrs. Robson & Son.— 
Sirs: Notice is hereby given, that at a general 
meeting of the joiners in this city, it was unani- 
mously agreed that on and after the 24th day 
of April the working hours be fifty per week, 
and that the time be paid at the rate of 8}d. 
per hour. Signed on behalf of the committee, 
William Jopling, John Crawford.” 

The builders not complying with the terms of the 
joiners, the men in @ left without giving farther 
notice. Two of the men, John Redshaw Robert Flint, 
were summoned as defendants, under the Master and 
Bervant Act, for leaving Messrs. ’s service with- 
out giving a week’s notice, and compensation was clai 
for five days, at 5s. perday. Therule relied on was, “‘One 
en cktintaemaagioun 

lo ¥ a @ man.” 

“Sie. Meary Robson said the defendants were 
from week to week, and were perfectly aware of the 
of the shop, and had always recognised them. Five shil- 
lings a day compensation is not only a reasonable but a 
nominal sum. It was much less than the loss the firm 
were suffering, and the defendant, John Redshaw, 
leaving his work without notice, had caused the greatest 
inconvenience. His place was standing idle; work he 
was employed to de had not been done,—it remained 
undone to the present day, and witness was — ressed 
to have it done, The rules that bear date April 2, 1867. 
bung in a conspicuous place in the workshop. There had 
been no new rules since, but igh > om hour had in- 
creased from 5}d. to 7d. per hour. Had never been asked 
+ ee a When t had been asked for an 

vance of wage in a reaso manner they generally 
agreed with the men. 2 workman wos never discharged 
without a week's notice except for misconduct, 

Alderman Robert Robson said he was senior member of 
the firm, On the Friday following the receipt of the 
notice from the men, he requested the joiners to meet him 
in his office, They came in @ body, and considerable 
argument and discussion ensued ; in the course of which 
he pointed out the unreasonableness of their demand, 
and that it would entail a loss of 2007, or 300/. on his con- 





one they ought to . On the 26th, Redshaw went 
for his tools, and witness some conversation with him 
and other joiners. He told them if they took their 
tools away he would summon them, as 

to give a week’s notice. They then left their tools and 
went away. They never repudiated the rules. 
morning he was into his office about half-past nine 
when he saw coming out with his tools, He told 


® This is by no means obvious to us, 








the | think the joiners came 


by | complete the restoration of the whole fabric, at 


him he would summon him under the Master and Servant 


et, 
By Mr. Bri ‘Witness did not eonsent to alter the 
henge Som to 50 per week, but promised to give 8d. 
per hour, 
be “eee ener fa the men were en and 
i hour, could either be discharged or at 
the end of any hour, and they farther denied all knowledge 
of the rules, On the point of law, a case from Addison's 
“ Defeasable Contracts,” was relied on. “If a labourer 
is employed to dig at so much an acre, or to cut 
tarf et so much a or to make excavations of earth- 
work at so much percubicfoot, the employer may, if there is 
no determinate term of ome dispense at any time 
with future services of the peying him for 
the work actually done.” The London custom was also 
cited, and George Newman, joiner, said he was a London 
Mr. Robson through an adver- 
















































aspire constracted of wood, and covered with 
oak shingles, terminated by a gilt weathercock. 
New ws have been inserted above the belfry 
floor, and at the west end an arched two-light 
traceried window is put in, showing in the in. 
terior of thechurch. The chancel, which is con- 
siderably longer than the old one, is altogether 
new. At the east end is a five.light window, 
and two lights of similar design are placed at the 
sides, The gable of the east end, above the 
chancel window, is constructed of oak filled in 
with nogging work, the upright pieces being 

and traceried, and the beams and verge- 

carved. The old pews have been re- 
open benches of li i 


| 


work on the 27th of August last, with » friend, and Mr, | Placed 
Robson, om ir catering bis office, paid them thelr Teil por pad Bey Nearly one-half of the seats are 
way fares from London, and said he did not agree to do} free, The chancel fittings and the new chancel 


it 


so if they were o 
They eement three months, which 


three Tin agreement aah bak paieok: Wo ek blea 

mon |, he an 

from London did not engage under the rules menti 

ive a week's notice. He always understood t 

discharged at a moment’s notice, and that 

leave at a moment's notice. That was the London 

custom, but it was not carried out in all cases. Did not 

under the Master and Servant Act. 


spent of the Amalgamated Society of Joiners and 
rs, 
T i re i . - P 
the ciesdes dah; apteadl iat agoes  waaninees Ont monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
ating to: erg aay on pond = eal tans they a — rhage oe the Old Castle, Mr. 
sentence of the court was that they should each pay the | m6 Rey A Brace exhibited Pies Pile work 
compensation claimed by their masters, and the costs of . oe wes OTS ‘wor 
the prosecutions, to be levied by distress, or in default | on the Roman Wall, bound in two volumes, and 
seven days’ imprisonment, = the boards in which they are bound consist of 
Acting on the advice of their solicitors, some fifty men | oak gsed in the construction of the Roman bridge 
on strike returned to their work in order to give the cs 
week's notice, and then the builders will be in the same | over the Tyne at Newcastle, built by Hadrian, 
position as before. If men and masters signed dupli-| A.D. 120, maps, &c., forming a third volume, and 
fate copies of agreements or rules, much ill feeling «nd! the boards are also formed of oak. Dr. Bruce 
a laid before the meeting a complete copy of the 
Lapidarium and said: “I have the happiness to 
lay upon the table a complete copy of the Lapi- 
darium Septentrionale. This isto mea matter 
of personal satisfaction, for a work of such mag- 
nitude, and requiring so long a time to produce, 
it would have been nothing surprising if I had 
been cut off before finishing it,’”’ The chairman 
said t could not adequately express the 
thanks of the Society, and also of the public of 
the North of England, to Dr. Bruce for the great 
work he had laid beforethem. A discussion took 
place with reference to the publishingof the book, 
and it was agreed to sell copies of it at 7l. 7s. 
each. There have been only 250 copies of this 
valuable work printed, and there are only a small 
number for public sale. The volume has cost the 
Society upwards of 1,0001., and maps, engravings, 
&c., have been given by noblemen and gentlemen 
eae on ee cere another 
1,000 


arch are of oak. The windows are glazed with 
cathedral.tinted glass. The expenditure has 
been about 1,600/. 
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CHURCH BUILDING NEWS, 


King’s Lynn.—The Free Christian church, 
which was opened here on the 8th ult., 
has been built on a site in Broad-street, and is 
of the fourteenth-century Gothic style. The 
frout is faced wit! white bricks, relieved by red 
brick bands and Bath-stone dressings to doors 
and windows, The church internally is 57 ft. 
long by 27 ft. wide, and 24 ft. in height, and is 
entered from a narthex; it is seated for 160 
persons, with open benches, having pitch-pine 
ends stained and varnished. The roof is partly 
open, the tie-beams being below the ceiling, with 
cut and pierced spandrels, pendants, and stone 
corbels. Thewindow-heads are filled with stained 
glass, by Messrs. Farmiloe & Son, of London; 
gas standards, by Messrs, Skidmore, of Coventry. 
The total cost, including site, &c., has been 
1,250]. Messrs. Adams & Son, of King’s Lynn 
and Wisbech, are the architects; and Mr. John 
Leach, the builder. 

Bradwell,—This church, which has been closed 
for the past few months for the purpose of 
restoration, has been re.opened by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. New windows have 
been inserted in the east ends of the aisles, care. 
fally worked out according to the original design, 
as indicated by fragments of stonework remain- 
ing. The walls internally have — repaired 
the tower, The. work haa been satisfastorily | A%b, ia desirous of borrowing money for the 
carried out by Mr, Robinson Cornish, of North | building, rebuilding, or improvementof labourers’ 
Walsham pi the deal end undies the | Cottages only, he shall make an application ta 

ee me 9 : the Commissioners to sanction the same. If the 
superintendence of Mr. J. T. Bottle, architect, ro eens 2 dink: Oh beeen Saito 
Groat Yarmonth and London, The erpendiar | pplication, they may canse the farms lan 
cottages inspected repor upon, 
in order that they may be satisfied of the pro. 
priety of sanctioning the application. The Com. 
missioners may require modifications to be made 
in the plans, &c., and they will have power to 
give them their sanction by a provisional order. 
Upon such order the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners may advance the loan applied for, 
and on the completion of the buildings the Com. 
missioners are to execute a charge upon the 
inherit 

Huyton Sewerage.—A meeting of rate- 
payers of Huyton-cum-Roby, called by the over. 
seers of the poor, was held at the Queen’s Arms, 
Huyton, for the purpose of nominating members 
to serve on the parochial committee, and to dis. 


Labourers’ .—A Bill has been pre- 
pared and introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Morley, Mr. Whitwell, and Mr. Stanhope 
to enable the Pablic Works Loan Commissioners 
to make advances: to the limited owners of 
entailed estates and other landowners for the 
building, rebuilding, and improvement of 
labourers’ cottages repayable by a rent-charge 
upon the inheritance, and to amend the Improve. 
ment of Land Act, 1864. When any limited 
owner of an entailed estate, or other landowner, 
as defined in the eighth section of the original 


least an equal additional sum will be required. 
Whitegate-—This church, after having been 
restored, has been re-opened. The old church 
was erected in 1726. Externally it was a plain 
brick building. Internally, it was divided into 
nave and side aisles by means of wooden pillars, 
which, with the roof timbers, remain in the new 
building. The design of the new work is ofa 
late Gothic character, and has been carried out 
by Mr. R. Beckett, of Hartford, from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. Douglas, 
architect, of Chester. New mullioned and tra- 
ceried windows of stone have been inserted in 
vodeeedam gets - body of conte year the 
old Is have been removed, pro- 
~re) capo with @ cove formed of cement | cuss the sewerage scheme proposed by Mr. T. M. 
underneath, i instead. As much as pos. | Reade, C. E. There was a moderate attendance. 
sible of the old ange eager hp Mr. W. Se ree aeme 
small si been re-used. south si lan appeared im insufficien 
rn F quirements of the district, proposed that it be 
arecommendation to the committee to advertise 
The | that premiums of 100/., 50/., and 251. would be 





above | given for the three best designs. Mr. Miller 
seconded the proposal, which was agreed to, 
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Stevenage Sewerage.—The plan which has 
been adopted by the Board here is that known 
as the “separate system” of sewerage and 
drainage, i.c., a network of impervious pipe 
sewers for the transmission of the sewage only ; 
the storm and surface waters being conveyed 
into the watercourse by the old drain sewers, 
which serve well enough for such purpose. The 
sewers are ventilated by numerous open gratings 
at the surface of the streets, allowing of a con- 
stant circulation of air in the sewers and pre- 
venting gases, if generated, from taking a con- 
centrated form. The flushing is provided for by 
placing tanks at the heads of sewers, which 
collect the rainfall falling on a portion of the road 
surface ; the sewers are, however, to a certain 
extent independent of this arrangement, being 
designed of such sizes and with such gradients 
as will render them, it is expected, self-cleansing. 
The sewage will be conveyed by gravitation to a 
plot of land about half a mile south of the town, 
utilised and purified by downward filtration. 
The estimated cost of the works, including those 
on the land, is something under 3,0001. Messrs. 
Smith & Austin are the engineers. 


The Manchester Industrial Exhibition. 
On the 14th inst., the Manchester Industrial 
Exhibition for the year 1875, established by the 
Society for the Promotion of Scientific Industry, 
was formally opened ina building specially erected 
near the junction of Cheetham Hill-road and 
Queen’s-road. The success which attended last 
year’s show in Peel Park was very great, and the 
interest manifested by thousands of spectators 
in the various appliances for economising labour 
of all kinds was such that it was apparent equal 
patronage would be bestowed on these exhibi- 
tions if made annual. The exhibition building 
in Cheetham Hill-road lies alongside the new 
Wesleyan Chapel. It is 310 ft. in length, 100 ft. 
wide, and some 40 ft. in height from the centre 
of the roof. It is built entirely of timber, on 
the principle adopted at the Peel Park show. 
The novelties of the exhibition comprise a large 
iron tank at the lower end of the hall which will 
be filled with water, and three times a day a pro- 
fessional diver will descend and show the process 
of stone-setting under water. 


The Proposed Municipal! Buildings, New- 
bury.—A special meeting of the Town Council 
was held on the 11th inst., to afford the members 
an opportunity of expressing their opinions on 
the seven sets of plans sent in for the new 
municipal buildings which it is proposed to erect 
between the Town-hall and the premises of 
Messrs. Jackson & Son, at a cost not exceeding 
3,5001. (inclusive of the sum of 1,0001. to be 
contributed by the Court of Quarter Sessions). 
The plans provide for better means of ingress 
and egress at the Town-hall, and they also 
embrace sketches for a suggested new Town-hall, 
but it is generally felt that such a large under. 
taking as the latter would involve a greater 
outlay than the Council would be justified in 
incurring, at least at present. We have heard 
that two plans were selected, and that after they 
have been submitted to the inspection of Mr. 
Morris, the county surveyor, the Council will 
make a final selection. 


The Railway Transit to the Alexandra 
Palace.—We recently mentioned our expe- 
rience of the railway facilities for reaching the 
Alexandra Palace on the opening day. Difficult 
and disappointing as that was, we had hoped 
that the Great Northern Railway Company would 
not allow a second opportunity to occur without 
improvement. But this proved to be worse than 
the first, and thus a bad impression was created 
as to the means of supplying proper conveyance, 
which, for so short a distance, ought to be 
without the slightest difficulty or discomfort. 
We know of passengers who were detained hours 
on the line on Whitmonday, and at last were 
compelled to walk part of the journey, not reach- 
ing their homes in Camden-town till two in the 
morning. The system, too, of issuing first-class 
tickets to those who think to get relief from 
overcrowding on this line, as on the railways 

generally, is deceptive, for no distinction of class, 
or the paid-for protection implied, seems to be 
thought of on the platform. 


The Drainage of Slough.—At the mecting 
of the Urban Sanitary Authority last week, the 
surveyor reported that the cesspool made to 
receive the drainage from the east end of the 
town was full to overflowing, that the outlet was 
insufficient to take away the superfluous sewage, 
and that the damage done to the occupier’s crop 
48 very considerable. He had obtained leave for 
disinfecting the ditches near Upton Park. 





A Grindstone.—Last week a 
large grindstone was fitted up in the works of 
the Messrs. Feetham, engineers, Soho-square. 
It was placed upon a spindle, and having been 
properly centred, was set agoing by steam power 
at half speed. It had been in motion for only 
few minutes when a loud explosion shook the 
building, and a mass of stone weighing about 10 
cwt., the entire weight of the stone being some. 
what over 31 cwt., was sent right through 
the flooring of the workshop above in which 
several fitters were engaged and descended 
within {2 in. of the} shaft that drove the 
entire machinery. Had the grindstone been put 
at full speed the immense mass of stone would 
certainly have penetrated the three upper floors, 
all of which were crowded at the time. The stone 
was carefully inspected before being put in 
position, but no flaw was observable. 


Death of a Good Copyist.—Illuminative art 
has lost one of its most skilfal exponents of the 
late Mr. C. W. Wing, known during the last 
thirty years at the British Museum, as the “ best 
facsimile copyist” of ancient illuminations. 
Among other valuable work he contributed to the 
books of Mr. Noel Humphreys and Timbs. Under 
the late Sir A. Panizzi he assisted in the 
catalogue work of the British Museum. In 1851 
he made drawings on wood from the Great 
Exhibition for the Illustrated London News. For 
the Exhibition of 1862, he executed drawings for 
publication by Messrs. Day & Son ; and in 1870 
Mr. Wing was employed on work for the South 
Kensington Museum. 


Claim by a Labourer for Personal In- 
juries.—In the case, Cassim v. Greenfield, held 
at the Court of Passage, Liverpool, the plaintiff, 
John Cassim, a bricklayer’s labourer, claimed 
from Philip Greenfield, a builder and contractor, 
damages for injaries in consequence of the de- 
fendant’s negligence. There was no defence to 
the action. In July last the plaintiff was engaged 
by the defendant to assist in taking down an old 
house in the Old Haymarket. He was, under 
the defendant’s direction, removing a quantity 
of stone from the footway, when part of a wall 
was thrown down by the defendant, and a pait 
of the débris fell upon the plaintiff and seriously 
damaged his hand. Verdict for the plaintiff for 
1501. 


Child Labour in Brick-yards.— At the 
West Bromwich Police-court, before Mr. I. 
Spooner (stipendiary), John Davies, brickmaker, 
of Greet’s Green, was summoned at the instance 
of Mr. Blenkinsopp, the inspector of factories of 
the district, for employing four girls under the 
age of sixteen years to make bricks, The de- 
fendant pleaded that he did not employ the girls 
himself; and that, therefore, he was not the 
responsible person. The Stipendiary informed 
the defendant that by the wording of the Act of 
Parliament he was clearly responsible for the 
infringement of it, and fined him 11. and costs 
in each case, altogether 51. 18s. 


Fall of a Chimney near Oldham.—On the 
9th inst.,a chimney at the mill of Messrs. Clegg 
& Sons, of Shaw, near Oldham, fell with a loud 
crash. The chimney was 72 yards high. Con- 
siderable damage was done to property adjacent. 
The chimney had only been built about seven 
months, but for some time symptoms of the 
foundation giving way had shown themselves. 
The chimney had been built on the site of an old 
water lodge. The structure gave way near the 
base, and bricks were projected in every direc- 
tion within a radius of 100 yards. 


The Roman Remains at South Shields. 
On the 12th inst. the labourers of the committee 
entrusted with the excavations of the Lawe, 
South Shields, in search of Roman remains, were 
rewarded by an interesting discovery. During 
the past few days the committee have been pro- 
secuting their search in a northerly direction 
from the forum, and some distance from the 
foram the workmen on Wednesday came upon a 
building some feet below the ground, which 
appears to have been used by the Romans as a 
treasury. The building is not of large dimen- 
sions, but is built of strong ashlar blocks, and is 
bound with iron bars. 


Lucky they were there !—A newspa 
says,—“Two architects, bearing a eae 
name, were on board the Bessemer on her trial 
trip, and glancing at the havoc made by the 
steamer amongst the timbers of the Calais pier, 
mentally assessed the done, the one at 
8001., the other at 5001. But the Calais munici- 
pality claims 2,8001.” 





The Statue of the Late Lord Mayo.— 
Ou the 14th inst., at the foundry of Messrs. Cox & 
Son, at Thames Ditton, the final casting of the 
colossal equestrian statue of the late Lord Mayo 
was made. When completed the statue isintended 
to be erected at Calcutta, and it is hoped that 
it may be unveiled during the time of the visit 
of the Prince of Wales. The design comes from 
the studio of Mr. Thorneycroft, and the figure ig 
that of a general officer in action. The 
when completed, will weigh rather more than 
four tons, and will be about 14 ft. in height. 


The Metropolitan Gas Companies Bill.— 
In the House of Commons last week, Sir J. 
moved the second reading of this Bill, w 
proposes to fix the maximum price of gas at 
3s. 9d. per 1,000, under the penalty of a reduced 
dividend, and the illuminating power of sixteen 
candles. He proposed that after the second 
reading the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. After considerable discussion the 
Bill was read a second time. 


tof the Malpas Gas Works. 
The gas works being, through the increased de- 
mand for gas, too small to supply the wants of 
the town, it has been decided by the shareholders 
to enlarge the same by erecting a new gasometer, 
&c., and last week the tenders for the work to 
be done were opened, when the following were put 
in:—Skoins, London, 9581.; Willey & Ford, 
Exeter, 9041.; Holmes, Huddersfield, 8321. ; 
Porter, London, 7451. ; Poole, Dawley, 7131. 10s. 


Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus. 
A meeting of the Committee for organising the 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus was held 
at the Science Schools, South Kensington 
Museum, on the 12th inst. It was decided to 
postpone the opening of the Exhibition until 
March, 1876. The schemes defining the limits 
of the Exhibition in the various branches of 
science, as prepared by the subcommittees, were 
considered, and it was resolved to refer them to 
a general subcommittee for revision. 


The Proposed Bridges over the Medway. 
Following the example of the inhabitants of 
Snodland and Burham, the people of Wouldham 
assembled in large numbers in the National 
School on the 11th inst., to pass resolations in 
favour of asking the Rochester Bridge Wardens 
to aid them in the construction of improved bridge 
accommodation across the Medway. The chair 
was taken by the rector (the Rev. C. G. 
Andrewes). Various resolutions to carry out 
these views were agreed to. 


Cardiff.—The surveyor to the local board of 
health has reported favourably as to the results 
of the trial of Mr. Geo. Jenvings’s patent “ con- 
venience,” and advises its adoption in other parts 
of the town at an expenditure of 3001, This 
would lessen the consumption of water to an 
extent that would only require an expenditure 
of 271. a year instead of 1471. Upon the pro. 
position of Mr. Winstone, it was unanimously 
agreed that the patent should be adopted in 
every instance. 


Memorial of the Late Canon Gilbert.— 
It has been decided by the clergy and laity 
that a memorial shall be raised to commemorate 
the services rendered by the late Rev. George 
Gilbert to the church in the diocese of Lincoln. 
The memorial will take the form of a stained- 
glass window to be placed in the chapter-house 
of Lincoln Cathedral. The window will form 
of a series of windows illustrating scenes 
from the history of the cathedral. 


New Kin t 
The new Board-room and offices in connexion 
with the workhouse, which have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Smallman Smith, of 
Stourbridge, are now completed. Externally the 
buildings are of brick with stone dressings, the 
roof being tiled, and the style is Domestic 
Gothic, with some modification in detail. The 
new Board-room is 30 ft. by 20 ft., and 20 ft. 
high. 

Metropolitan Sepulture.—At the meeting 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, on the 11th 
inst., a letter was read from Mr. T. Willson, an 
architect, offering to submit his plans of the 
Pyramid Necropolis to the Court for their con- 
sideration. The idea was that of a sanitary 
sepulture for the metropolis, producing interment 
space for 625,000 dead, in vaults, upon @ super- 
ficial area of five acres of land only. 

St. Paul's Cathedral.—The Graphic of last 


week reproduced a clever drawing of St. Paul's 
and the Times Office, as seen from the Under- 





ground Railway, made by Mr. H. H. Statham. 











